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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF DANIEL DULANY. 
BY JOHN H. B. LATROBE. 


Wuen the great lawyers of Maryland are enumerated, the 
first in the order of time and in eminence is Daniel Dulany. 
Then follow Samuel Chase, Luther Martin, William Pinckney, 
William Wirt, and Roger B. Taney ; and now, the name of 
Reverdy Johnson, so recently dead, connects the eminent 
Maryland lawyers of the past with their successors, still liv- 
ing, who may become historical in their time. Of those here 
named, the biographer has materials far more ample than any 
which the most careful research can discover in regard to him 
whom tradition places before them all—a tradition so emphatic 
as to have justified the ablest of the historians of Maryland, 
himself a distinguished lawyer—McMahon—in his exalted 
eulogy.’ The following brief sketch contains, however, all, 


' After his eulogistic remarks, McMahon goes on to say: “ Mr. Pinckney, 
himself the wonder of his age, who saw but the setting splendor of Mr. 
Dulany’s talents, is reported to have said of him, ‘That even amongst such 
men as Fox, Pitt, and Sheridan, he had not found his superior.’”—McMa- 
hon’s History of Maryland, pp. 356-7. 
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2 Biographical Sketch of Daniel Dulany. 


it is believed, that can be considered as authentic in this 
regard. 

Of the father of Daniel Dulany, “ Daniel Dulany the elder,” 
as he has been called by way of distinction, not much is 
known beyond what is to be found in the provincial records 
of Maryland. From these we learn that he was admitted to 
the bar in 1710, and filled, subsequently, the offices of Attor- 
ney-General, Judge of the Admiralty Court, Commissary- 
General, Agent, and Member of the Council, or upper house 
of the legislature, holding the latter office under the successive 
administrations of Governors Bladen, Ogle,and Sharpe. That 
he was an able lawyer there can be no question. The offices 
that he held sufficiently establish his professional reputation, 
and his social rank. He was, for many years, a member of 
the lower house of the legislature, and was prominent there 
as the leader of the Country Party, in the controversy about 
extending English Statute law to Maryland. He died at 
Annapolis, December 5, 1753, in the 68th year of his age.' 

Daniel Dulany, the subject of this sketch, was the son of 
Daniel Dulany, above named, and Rebecca, his second wife, 
the daughter of Colonel Walter Smith of Calvert County. 
He was born at Annapolis, July 19, 1721, was educated at 
Eton, and at Clare Hall, Cambridge, England, was entered of 
the Temple, and, returning to America, was admitted to the 
bar of Maryland in 1747. He married Rebecca, daughter of 
Benjamin Tasker, Esq., of Annapolis, and died in Baltimore, 
on the 19th of July, 1797. His burial was in old St. Paul’s 
church-yard, which was in the rear and around the site of the 


' When the somewhat celebrated King of the Gypsies, Bamfylde-Moore 
Carew, was for the second time transported to America, the vessel in which 
he came landed at Kent Island. Carew was sold as an expert gardener to 
Mr. Dulany, who, finding that he could not mow, said he was no gardener, and 
refused to take him.— Adventures, p. 293. 

William Black, in his Journal, 20th of May, 1744, speaks of Mr. Dulany 
calling on and spending the evening with the Virginia Commissioners, while 
they were at Annapolis. On the 25th of May the Commissioners, in their 
letter home, speak of him as having been changed for Jennings as one of the 
Maryland Commissioners for treating with the Six Nations at Lancaster.— 
Penna. Maa., vol. i. pp. 130, 238. 
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present church edifice. This ground was long since desecrated 
and built upon.! 

Mr. Dulany filled the office of Secretary of the Province 
for many years, and until the close of the Proprietary Gov- 
ernment. The routine of his life seems to have been that of 
an eminent lawyer in commanding practice, devoted to the 
business of his profession, and but rarely interrupted by mat- 
ters of public concern. There were occasions, however, in 
which he was brought conspicuously before the people; and 
it is in connection with these that we have the most authentic, 
indeed, almost the only authentic, testimony in regard to him. 
Hearsay evidence abounds, not relating, however, to those 
current incidents of daily life which afford materials for the 
biographer, but to the consideration in which he was held by 
his cotemporaries—evidence of weight certainly, but, never- 
theless, like all tradition, secondary in its character, and of 
which it may be said, vires acquirit eundo. 

When the General Assembly of Maryland met on the 23d 
of September, 1765, among the first business that came before 
it was the circular from the Assembly of Massachusetts, in- 


! The remains of Daniel Dulany were at the time removed to the present 
cemetery of St. Paul’s, at the corner of Lombard and Fremont Streets, and, 
according to George L. L. Davis, the tombstone was there. His monument 
bore the following inscription :-— 


In memory of the Hon: Dantet Dutany, Esq: 
barrister-at-law, who with great integrity and 
honour for many years, discharged the important 
appointment of Commissary-General, Secretary 
of Maryland, and one of the Proprietary Council. 
In private life he was beloved, and died regretted, 
March 19, 1797, aged 75 years and 8 months. 
Rebecca his wife, daughter of the late Benjamin 
Tasker, Esq., of Annapolis, caused this tomb to 
be erected. E. 


Memoirs of the Dead, and Tombs' Remembrancer, Baltimore, 1806. 
12mo. 

The children of Daniel Dulany were Daniel, who d.s. p.; Rebecca Ann, 
who m., and had one daughter, who d.s. p.; and Benjamin, who m. Elizabeth 
French, from whom are numerous descendants. 
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viting the other colonies to unite in the appointment of com- 
missioners to a general congress, to be held in New York. 
The arrival of the Stamp paper was then momentarily ex- 
pected, and the Governor sought the advice of the Lower 
House as to the disposition to be made of it. This they 
declined to give; and the Upper House, when he turned to 
them, assured him that the only place of security against at- 
tempts to destroy it, would be one of his Majesty’s ships on 
the Virginia station. 

The question of the Stamp Act was thus fairly before the 
people of Maryland, and the press teemed with essays in op- 
position. Of these, the ablest, unquestionably, was one en- 
titled, “Considerations on the propriety of imposing taxes in 
the British Colonies for the purpose of raising a revenue by 
Act of Parliament.” It appeared in Annapolis on the 14th 
October, 1765; and although published anonymously, Daniel 
Dulany was, at once, recognized as its author. It argued the 
question, not only as a lawyer dealing with the proper con- 
struction to be given to the Charter of Maryland, but as a 
statesman discussing the principles of the British Constitution. 
Nor did he confine himself to generalities, but narrowed down 
the argument to the exact power claimed by the Act—the 
power to impose internal taxes on the Colonies, without their 
consent, for the single purpose of revenue—viewed in the 
light of British authority and British precedent. 

The great interest that was felt in the subject throughout 
the Colonies; the clear, perspicuous, and forcible manner in 
which the essay discussed it; the moderation of its tone; its 
appeal to reason and judgment, and not to feeling, and the 
free and fearless argumentation when the question of right 
was involved, attracted attention to the author, and placed 
Mr. Dulany at once upon an equality with, if not at the head 
of, the political essayists of the day. It is upon this essay, 
rather than upon the opinions in given cases, that are to be 
found in the law reports of Maryland, that the reputation of 
Mr. Dulany as an accomplished ‘and powerful writer mainly 
rests. It may be fairly said, that it was owing, in a great 
degree, to his influence that “the Province of Maryland was 
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never polluted even by an attempt to execute the Stamp 
Act”? 

The next occasion, when Mr. Dulany was brought promi- 
nently before the people, was one in which his course was 
certainly open to the criticism of being inconsistent with the 
principles of his celebrated essay. 

From an early period in Maryland, public officers had been 
compensated, not by salaries, but by fees, which the legislature 
regulated from time to time. One of the regulating Acts 
came up for renewal in 1770, and was objected to on account 
of the éxorbitance of the fees, especially of the Provincial 
Secretary, who was then Mr. Dulany, of the Commissary- 
General, Walter Dulany, who was his relative, and of the 
judges and members of the Upper House. In consequence 
of an invincible disagreement on the subject between the two 
Houses, Governor Eden prorogued the legislature; and, by 
virtue of his supposed prerogative, established the fees by 
proclamation, adopting the system that the Lower House had 
refused to sanction. 

Hitherto, the people of Maryland had objected to the taxa- 
tion of Parliament, not because of the amount of the tax, but 
of the principle involved. Now, the same principle was in- 
volved, and in the shape of actual oppression; and it was only 
reasonable to believe that the author of the great essay would 
be as much opposed to the regulation of fees by proclamation, 
which was one form of taxation, as he had been to taxation 
without representation in the case of the Stamp Act. It was 
not so, however; and after a fruitless discussion for two years 
between the Upper and Lower Houses, the essayists took the 
matter in hand, and, over the signature of Antilon, Daniel 
Dulany attempted to vindicate the proclamation. On the 
other side, was Charles Carroll of Carrollton, who, adopting 
the pseudonym of “The First Citizen,” turned against Mr. 
Dulany the argument of his own essay. The controversy 
was carried on for some months, brilliantly on both sides; but, 
in the end, Mr. Carroll obtained a decided victory; the elec 


! McMahon. 
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tions of 1773 resulted in favor of the anti-proclamation party, 
and the thanks of the people in several of the counties were 
presented to “The First Citizen” by their representatives. 

It is impossible to read the productions of Mr. Dulany, 
which are still to be perused by the curious in the time-worn 
volumes of the Maryland Gazette, without recognizing a man, 
“confident in his own resources, indignant at opposition, con- 
temptuous as if from conscious superiority, and yet sometimes 
affecting contempt, as the cover under which to escape from 
principles not to be resisted.”! It was the fortune of the 
writer of this sketch to hear from Mr. Carroll’s lips recollec- 
tions of the controversy, and to hear him bear witness to the 
rare talent, the distinguished abilities, and high position, 
socially and politically, of his opponent in 1773. 

In cases like the present, where the lives of individuals 
afford scant materials for the biographer, the testimony of 
cotemporaneous public opinion becomes important; and in 
the proclamation controversy we have a glimpse of Mr. Du- 
lany’s standing in Maryland. Mr. Carroll was a Catholic; and, 
leaving the line of fair argument, one of Mr. Dulany’s friends 
assailed the former in a communication that furnishes evidence 
of the light in which the latter was regarded. “But, when 
I saw,” says the writer, “the man from whom this country 
has reaped such solid advantages, the man who, but a few 
years ago, stood forth in vindication of our then undoubted 
rights—to whom the whole continent hath paid its debt of 
gratitude, and to whom the illustrious Pitt was wholly in- 
debted for his famous enthusiastic speech in support of Ame- 
rica—held up as an object of lawless fury, and that, too, princi- 
pally, by one who does not enjoy the privilege of offering his 
private vote at an election, I cannot describe what I then felt.” 

Mr. Dulany was again made conspicuous in connection with 
public affairs by the part he took in the discussion of the 
Vestry Act, a measure which excited the Province of Mary- 
land not less than the proclamation had done. 

The Church of England was made the established Church 


1 McMahon, p. 390. 
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of Maryland by the legislature in 1692, when its support was 
provided for by the imposition of a poll-tax of 40 lbs. of 
tobacco, to be collected by the sheriff, and paid over to the 
clergy. The Act of 1763, which regulated the clergy’s dues, 
as well as the fees of officers, reduced the tax to 30 lbs., at 
which it continued until the disagreement of the two Houses, 
already referred to, permitted the Act of 1763 to expire, when 
the Act of 1701, which had fixed the tax at 40 lbs., was held 
to be revived. The question was purely technical; but the 
discussion to which it gave rise was intensely bitter. Mr. 
Dulany took part with the clergy, and his opinions sustaining 
the validity of the Act of 1701 have been preserved. They 
fully justify the reputation which the “considerations” gave. 

With the discussion of the Stamp Act, the Proclamation, 
and the Vestry Act, Mr. Dulany’s prominence in public affairs 
ended, so far, at least, as can be gathered from the newspapers 
of the day, or anything deserving the name of authentic tes- 
timony. In October, 1774, when the angry-discussions of the 
above measures were dying out, the Peggy Stewart, with a 
quantity of tea on board, arrived at Annapolis; and, mainly, 
in consequence of the advice of Mr. Dulany’s late opponent, 
Mr. Carroll, was burnt in the harbor as the only means of 
satisfying the exasperated community. The particulars of 
this transaction, and the names of the prominent persons en- 
gaged in it, have been preserved; but nowhere do we find any 
mention of Mr. Dulany. The author of the “Considerations” 
was now the upholder of the royal authority; and it is not 
surprising that we next find his name in the list of persons 
whose property was confiscated, under the Act of 1780, as 
British subjects. The Revolution found him in the retire- 
ment of private life, nor have we any proof that he afterwards 
emerged from it. 

When Messrs. Harris and McHenry, in 1809, began the 
publication of the Maryland Law Reports, gathering from the 
records of preceding years whatever was regarded as authority, 
they completed their first volume by adding all the opinions 


! Scharf’s Chronicles of Baltimore, p. 189. 
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of Daniel Dulany which they had been able to obtain. They 
could have paid no greater tribute to his memory; and the 
use that succeeding generations of lawyers have made of the 
material thus afforded has fully justified its being placed side 
by side, and, as it were, upon a par with the decisions of the 
legal tribunals. If not the cotemporaries of Mr. Dulany, both 
reporters were old enough to have seen him in the courts, and 
listened to his arguments, and were, certainly, familiar with 
the judges who had had that advantage. 

The opinions in 1st Harris and McHenry are on various 
subjects; and those upon questions connected with slavery are 
curious reading in the light enjoyed to-day.'| All are distin- 
guished by force of expression, logical directness, and clearness 
of statement, with no attempt at elegance of language or ex- 
tended illustration. 

We have thus given the tangible testimony, so to speak, 
upon which the reputation of Daniel Dulany rests; and which, 
in connection with circumstances that cotemporaneous history 
authenticates, fully sustains it; and when we add to this the 
tradition already referred to, and which it is impossible to 
ignore, there can be no question that not only primus inter 
pares, but high above them all, was Daniel Dulany. 

If it should be said that his noble argument upon the Stamp 
Act was contradicted by his conduct when the carrying out 
of his doctrine resulted in separation from Great Britain, the 
answer is, that, in “The Considerations” he was vindicating 
the rights of English freemen, whose claim to exemption from 
taxation without representation was independent of their 
residence on this, or on the other side of the Atlantic; and 
that he honestly preferred to seek redress under the crown 
itself, rather than to set up a Republic for the purpose; and 
we are unjust judges, when we apply to him the experience 
and convictions of to-day, and ignore the time when we were 
three millions only of people, scattered along the Atlantic 
coast from Maine to Florida? And if it should be urged 


1 See particularly the opinion of 16th Dec. 1767. 


® Comparing the power of Great Britain with the scanty means of the 
Provinces, both in men and the materials of war, Mr. Dulany was not the 
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against Mr. Dulany now, as it was in 1778, that he supported 
the proclamation which fixed his own fees as Secretary of the 
Province, and those of his kinsman, the Commissary-General, 
it is only proper to refer to his vehement denial that he was 
influenced by any personal considerations. The proclamation, 
he solemnly asserted, “was the unbiased act of the Governor 
(Eden), which had received the approbation of the entire 
Council; and the proceedings of that period certainly mani- 
fest the most hearty concurrence of the whole executive in 
its support. By the force of these circumstances he was 
identified with the measure; and with a character too decided 
for neutrality, and an intellect that never feared the grapple 
of argument, he did not hesitate to avow, in the face of op- 
position, that, in his opinion, it was both legal and expedient.”! 
Nor is it possible to read what he wrote upon the subject with- 
out admitting the force and reasonableness of his views; al- 
though the popular judgment at the time, confirmed by the 
Opinions now entertained, was adverse to his conclusions. 

On the wall of the Superior Court-room in the city of Bal- 
timore, there hang three portraits, of Daniel Dulany,? Luther 
Martin, and Roger B. Taney respectively. Of these, the most 
unrefined, perhaps, is Martin’s, the most thoroughly lawyer- 
like and judicial is Taney’s, the best by far of the three, as a 
work of art, is Dulany’s. Martin’s has the disadvantage of 
having been painted at a later period of his life than the 


only one who believed that victory in the impending strife was impossible; 
and that with no prospect of it before them, humanity made it the duty of 
all good men to obviate suffering that was inevitable, and for which there 
would be no compensation. In his letter of 1755, when speaking of the 
sufferings of the French neutrals, of whom nine hundred and three had just 
been sent to Maryland, Mr. Dulany says: “The effects of war are so calami- 
tous, that give us peace on any terms is always part of my prayer.” While, 
with our present views, we may regret the part that Mr. Dulany took in the 
Revolutionary day, we should, in charity, remember that, after all, our judg. 
ment is formed after the event. 

' McMahon, pp. 387-8. 

£ Since the above notice was written, the Dulany portrait has been re- 
moved from the court-room, and is now in the possession of Henry Grafton 
Dulany, Junior. 
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others; and the ability of the respective artists has, no doubt, 

something to do with the result; but, unquestionably, in the 

portrait of Dulany, we see a full justification of the character 

that tradition gives him, when it adds to the intellect and 

learning of a great lawyer the deportment and conscious dig- 

nity of an accomplished gentleman; and we gaze on it with + 
regret that, in fact, so little is known, except through tradi- ' 
tion, of the daily and inner life of Daniel Dulany. 
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MILITARY AND POLITICAL AFFAIRS IN THE 
MIDDLE COLONIES IN 1755. 


Tux Errect or Brappock’s Derzat, AND oF Jonnson’s VICTORY OVER 
Dresxau; Party Dissensions In MARYLAND AND PENNSYLVANIA. 


BY DANIEL DULANY. 


[Several years ago, Mr. Oswald Tilghman, of Easton, Maryland, discovered 
the following “ News-Letter,” written by Mr. Dulany. It is a fine specimen of 
that class of letter writing which the Telegraph, the Printing Press, and 
other modern improvements will soon cause to be numbered among the 
“ Lost Arts.” 

Before the era of newspapers and pamphlets, letters like that of Mr. 
Dulany were seldom reserved for the eyes of those alone to whom they were 
addressed, but received a wider circulation. ‘Thus the views of prominent 
persons were disseminated, and commented upon by their associates, and the 
letters themselves not unfrequently copied. 

The one we print was found among the papers of Charles Carroll, “ Bar- 
rister,” as he was called, to distinguish him from Charles Carroll of Carroll- 
ton. The barrister married a daughter of the Hon. Matthew Tilghman, 
Mr. Oswald Tilghman’s great-grandaunt. 

The views of one so eminent as Daniel Dulany, of the condition of the 
Colonies at such a critical period in their history as 1755, are deserving of 
no small weight, but it must be borne in mind in reading his arraignment of 
the Quakers in the Assembly of Pa., that it was written under circumstances 
that would have made it difficult for one. better acquainted with the tenets 
of the Friends than it was the fortune of Mr. Dulany to be, to do justice to 
their motives. 

The letter treats very fully of Bradddtk’s Expedition and Defeat, a theme 
it would appear of lasting interest from the continued demand for the history 
of it written by the late Winthrop Sargent, and published by the Historical 
Society. —Eb.] 


Awwnapo.is, 9th Dec. 1755. 
Dear Sirr:— . 


As the critical situation we are in, and your connections 
with this place, will, I presume, recommend to you any intel- 
ligence from hence, however imperfect, and as I have the 
strongest inclination to cultivate an acquaintance I found so 
much pleasure in, I have set myself down to scribble to you 
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} a long letter, which I am sure you'll at least excuse for the 
subject and motive. 
, We, who were scarcely known out of our own country, 





have now the eyes of all Europe turned upon us, as our im- 
portance begins to be understood. Perhaps in less than a 
century, the ministers may know that we inhabit part of a 
vast continent, and the rural gentry hear that we are not all 
black, that we live in houses, speak English, wear clothes, and 
4 have some faint notions of Christianity. 

Have you any cows, or horses in Maryland, sir? is a ques- 
tion I have been often asked, and when I have answered in 
the affirmative, the reply has been, Oh! Oh! you do not get 
them from Old England then! But it is no wonder that 
such a question shou’d be asked twenty miles from London, 
when a certain committee during the application for the Salt 
Bill were wise enough to ask—Have you any rivers? Pray, 
how many? Have you any fish in them? Pray, how many? 
Well, pray tell us, did you ever kill any fish in passing any 
of your rivers as you call them? and if the answer happen 
to be in the affirmative, which it might be, and be very true, 
I the witness was certainly dismissed. What man of prudence 
) would venture to tell an English fox-hunter that there are 
some among us who hunt fish on horseback?! But yet, per- 
haps, this would be as easily believed, as that one set of people 
could be so infatuated as to declare against the right of self- 
defence, when barbarians the most cruel and merciless were 
in the heart of their country, or that another should be so 
tenacious of what they call Privilege as to expose themselves 
¥ an easy prey to rapacious invaders, or many others their lives, 
as has really happened. To you who know what our politicks 
have been, I dare to write, but only to you, or such as you, 
| in whom T may expect to raise some admiration at the ex- 
‘| tremity of our folly and distractions, but as you have seen 
the symptoms of them, I may expect some belief. 





' In 1856 I witnessed twenty or more men on horseback, with flambeaux 
and spears, fishing in the James River, about one hundred miles above Rich- 
mond.—T. W. 
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When the English troops arrived at Alexandria,' having 
heard much of their gallant appearance, I was led by curiosity 
to pay them a visit; but I had not been long in the place be- 
fore I had too much reason to apprehend an unhappy issue to 
the expedition. The greatest animosity appeared among some 
of the principal officers. I heard of young men being favor- 
ites, and of others, whose rank and age and character entitled 
them to respect, being in disgrace, and kept at a distance. As 
there always will be attachments from personal regard, or 
considerations of interest in every army, it can rarely happen 
that any animosity among officers of rank will be exclusively 
confined to themselves—it soon becomes contagious, even pri- 
vate men catch the disease. When the two regiments left 
Alexandria, they took different routes,? Halkett’s* through 
Virginia, and Dunbar’s‘ through this Province. With all the 
care and prudence in the world, the march of the troops could 
not but prove burthensome. No magazines of provisions had 
been established, and the counties being but thinly and poorly 
settled, were but little able to supply those necessaries and 
conveniences the troops might want. Many irregularities 


' The house occupied by Gen. Braddock was the residence of Col. John 
Carlyle,* who tendered it for the General’s use. It was built by Col. Carlyle, 
and is still standing, but in front of it modern buildings have been con- 
structed that conceal it from those who pass along the street. Its site ad- 
joins that of the Mansion House, which is at the corner of Fairfax and 
Cameron Streets. These names are yet preserved, and are historical for the 
Fairfaxes are the Barons of Cameron in the Peerage of Scotland. The 
family has continued its residence in this country; the present Lord Fairfax 
residing in Maryland. At Col. Carlyle’s house was a young colored servant 
girl, named Penny, to whom Gen. Braddock, on leaving, said, “‘ You are only 
@ penny now, but I hope on my return you will be two pence.” And this is 
his only saying that is remembered.—T. W. 

* The routes are still called by the people of the country “ Braddock’s 
Roads.”—T. W. 

* Sir Peter Halkett, Colonel of the 44th Regt., who was killed at the 
Defeat of Braddock, see History of Braddock’s Expedition, by Winthrop 
Sargent, p. 294. 

* Col. Dunbar, of the 48th Regt. He succeeded Braddock in the com- 
mand of the expedition. 





* Not Carey, as stated in Lossing’s Mount Vernon and its Associations. 
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were committed by the troops in this Province, which nothing 
can excuse—our people were treated as slaves, and as arrogance 
unchecked knows no bounds, the military soon silenced the 
civil power, property became dependent on the moderation 
of a licentious soldiery triumphing over the sanction of laws, 
and the authority of magistracy. Soon after the General’s 
arrival at Fredericktown, orders were issued to the recruiting 
officers to enlist all able-bodied men, servants not excepted. 
These orders were punctually executed by the officers of Dun- 
bar’s Regiment, to the great injury and oppression of many 
poor people, whose livelihood depended in great measure upon 
their property in their servants. 

We had but one recruiting officer from Halkett’s Regiment, 
and it is remarkable that he did not enlist, or offer to enlist, 
one servant, and I have been informed that the few servants 
who were enlisted in Virginia in pursuance of these orders 
by the officers of Halkett’s Regiment, were discharged by the 
Colonel upon the application of the masters, and such was the 
prudence and humanity of that worthy gentleman, and Lieu- 
tenant-Col. Gage, that every one in Virginia is satisfied.1 No 
more inconvenience was suffered by the march of that regi- 
ment, than such a body of men must necessarily occasion in 
a young and thinly-settled country. It is doing Sir Peter 
Halkett’s memory but mere justice, to say that his good sense, 
courteous behavior, and benevolence deservedly gained him 
universal esteem among us, and that it is more than probable 
if his advice had had the influence it merited, the most dis- 
graceful and scandalous defeat that ever was heard of, would 
have been prevented. We all wish that Mr. Gage’s merit 
may be rewarded by his being appointed to succeed his late 
worthy colonel. 


' To those of our readers who only associate the name of Gage with the 
troubles at Boston, and the siege of that Town, it may be of interest to 
know that his services in America were long and valuable. He was under 
Amherst in the expedition against Ticonderoga, was made Maj.-Gen. in 
1761, and Gov. of Montreal. Succeeded Amherst as Commander of the 
British troops in America in 1763, and was made Lieut.-Gen in 1770. He 
married, Dec. 1758, Margaret, daughter of Peter Kemble, President of the 
Council of N. J. 
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General Braddock came to us with the character of a brave 
and experienced officer. His personal courage none can doubt 
of, and had his favorites been men of more experience and 
judgment, he might have gathered laurels where he and his 
army were cruelly butchered. He was too much directed by 
some hot-bloods about him, whose preferment depending upon 
the taking of Fort Du Quesne, they pushed him on, and in- 
flamed his natural temerity. He was fatally persuaded to 
believe that his very appearance would vanquish the foe, and 
that he would have it in his power to say, veni, vidi, vici. 

The plan for the campaign was framed by Mr. Shirley,’ and 
with so much prudence, that there was the greatest reason to 
hope from it a lasting security to our Colonies. The scheme 
was to attack the enemy in four different places at the same 
time, in Nova Scotia, at Fort Du Quesne, Niagara, and Crown 
Point, and had it been as successfully executed on Mr. Brad- 
dock’s part as it was in Nova Scotia, he would have had such 
a body of troops under his command, that, in case of a rup- 
ture with France, might well have alarmed all Canada. Shir- 
ley was obliged to attend the General at Alexandria to pro- 
pose his plan. No steps could be taken to the northward, 
except in regard to Nova Scotia, towards carrying it into ex- 
ecution, till it had received the General’s approbation, and 
when it did, Shirley was to return home, his and Pepperell’s? 
Regiments were to be completed, the New England Troops to 
be assembled under Johnson, and provided with all necessaries, 
contracts to be made, magazines erected, provisions collected, 
batteaux built, in short everything to be prepared to the North- 
ward. Noone imagined that Braddock would march from 


1 One of the ablest of the Colonial Governors of Massachusetts. He 
planned the expedition against Cape Breton in 1745, and at the time Mr. 
Dulany wrote was Commander-in-Chief of the British forces in N. A. In 
1759 he was made Lt.-Gen. His son was Secretary to Braddock, and was 
killed on the 8th of July, 1755.—Drake. 

Mr. Bancroft states that Shirley was “a worn-out barrister, who knew 
nothing of war.” 

* See Life of Sir William Pepperell, Bart., the only native of New Eng- 
land who was created a Baronet during our connection with the Mother 
Country. By Usher Parsons, Boston, 1856. 
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Fort Cumberland to Fort Du Quesne through an inhospitable 
wilderness, over mountains, and through a thousand passes 
without the utmost caution, without building one fort, erect- 
ing one magazine, or taking one measure for preserving a 
communication with the country from whence he was to be 
supplied with provisions. But he unhappily did, and was 
severely punished for his imprudence. When the news of 
Braddock’s defeat reached Mr. Shirley, he assured the officers, 
as it is said, that it could not be true, for the plan agreed upon 
was such as that Mr. Braddock could not be so far advanced. 
This blow disconcerted all their measures to the Northward. 
When the General was killed, and all his papers had fallen 
into the hands of the enemy, who was to find provisions, who 
to perform contracts? 

The ardor of the New England men was abated. Johnson, 
instead of six thousand men, had not half that number; and 
they lived from hand to mouth. Mr. Shirley could not attack 
Niagara, the enemy were too strong there, when they were 
reinforced from Fort Du Quesne. Dunbar (some say by the 
General’s orders) in the first panic fell lustily to work in de- 
stroying several pieces of artillery, and all the provisions, 
ammunition, and waggons that might in the least impede a 
hasty retreat, and one would think he did not think him- 
self safe at Wills’s Creek, for he soon left that place, and lest 
he should not have men enough to share with him the disgrace 
of a precipitate flight, he took with him the independent 
companies that had been ordered before the arrival of General 
Braddock to the defence of our frontiers, and were subject to 
the direction of Governor Dinwiddie.' It seems he now pre- 
tends that he had orders from Mr. Shirley to march with all 
expedition to the Northward. ’Tis true he had such orders, 
but he marched before he received them, and he had no orders 
to take with him the Caroline Independent Companies, and 
leave us naked, and exposed to the fury of the Indians, who 
have since his flight cut off many hundred people, and are 
daily perpetrating the most horrid cruelties. The Provincial 


! Of Virginia. 
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troops had suffered so much in the action, that few who were 
in it returned to Fort Cumberland, and those who did, had 
been so severely harassed that one-half of them deserted, for 
which they had some pretence, as they were promised a dis- 
charge as soon as the expedition was over, which had been 
the case with a vengeance. However quick Dunbar was in 
his march to Philadelphia, he was in no great hurry to leave 
it. 

The list of the killed published here, fell greatly short of 
the real number, by omitting the Provincial troops who were 
slain. Whether this omission was owing to the lists being 
taken from the returns of the two regiments, or to an opinion 
that the loss of Americans was not worth notice, I don’t 
know. , 

We had a long and elaborate account of the action pub- 
lished here, which was wrote by Orme, one of the aids-de 
camp, and Col. Gage thought proper to contradict it in an 
advertisement he published. In that part of it where Orme 
says that the main body marched up to sustain the advanced 
party, who falling back put the main body into such confusion 
as rendered all the endeavors of the officers to form them in- 
effectual, Col. Gage says in his advertisement that this is a 
mistake, for that the main body were in confusion before they 
came up, and I believe it is very true that they were so, for 
it is allowed on all hands that they never were formed after 
they had passed the river Monongahela, and it was an odd 
conduct to make men march up to sustain a body that was 
attacked, and only to think of forming when they had marched 
up. Before the army had arrived at the river, where the 
men ought to have encamped, and waited till they were re- 
freshed, their spirits recruited, and Dunbar could come up, 
Col. Gage was sent before with two pieces of cannon to take 
possession of Frazier’s plantation, in order to secure the pass 
where the army was attacked. This was executed with great 
prudence and success. When this party got to the river, they 
suspected the enemy had just passed it, from the muddiness 
of the water, and of this they saw evident signs, when they 
had passed the river, in the moisture of the earth, and the 

VoL. 111.—2 
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impressions of many feet. Mr. Gage drew up his men in 
order of battle, and marched without opposition to Frazier’s 
house, which he took possession of, without doubt in the view 
of the enemy. He then sent to the General an account of 
what he had observed and done, and desired further orders, 
but the messenger returned without any answer. In this 
situation he, therefore, remained till the main body had passed 
the river, and was not far from him, when he received orders 
to fall into a long march, as the main body were, and in this 
march he was attacked, and the main body being hastened to 
sustain him without order, or disposition, the whole army had 
the appearance at once of a tumultuary mob. Our men shot 
one another, which, with the fire of the enemy, soon made a 
great slaughter. If any of the men ventured to ascend the 
eminence, which was often attempted by the Virginians, they 
were exposed to a double fire, from the enemy in front, and 
our men behind. The enemy, who could hardly trust to what 
they saw, were upon the point of leaving us, and ceased firing 
for some minutes, but our men remaining in the same confu- 
sion, and not advancing a step, and wildly firing without 
seeing a creature to fire at, they sounded the charge, and being 
sheltered by trees, and having a fair mark to shoot at, the 
action (if such it may be called) continued till two-thirds of 
our army were killed or wounded, and those who were able 
to run away, except a small guard in the rear, had expended 
all their ammunition—the enemy pursued to the river with- 
out doing much execution, and then returned and put to death 
all the wounded who were left in the field, except one person, 
who, ’tis said, they spared. What mercy can those hell- 
hounds expect should they, in their turn, be vanquished. I 
hope they will meet with as much as they deserve, and no 
more. ’Tis a cruel method of war which excludes all hu- 
manity to the vanquished, but non lex equior ulla est. 


Quam necis artifices arté sud. 
Johnson treated! his prisoners with the greatest humanity, 


1 Subsequently Sir William Johnson, who, in 1755, was commissioned 
Maj.-Gen., and given command of the expedition against Crown Point. For 
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but I believe the officers who were in the defeat at Mononga. 
hela are too much enraged at the infernal cruelty of the French 
to applaud his conduct. I heard a little story to the North- 
ward which seems an evidence of this. A gentleman there 
expressed his surprise that Johnson had not taken more pri- 
soners, and an officer of considerable rank in Braddock’s Ex- 
pedition said, with some emotion, that he was surprised Mr. 
Johnson had taken one. 

It might seem strange that Mr. Braddock marched out with 
no more than sixty or seventy Indians. *Tis said he might 
have been joined by five or six hundred of them, had he 
thought their friendship worth conciliating, and taken prompt 
measures for that purpose. It is said they had declared their 
attachment to the English, and that they were willing to 
attend the army. Upon these occasions the Indians expect 
some ceremony, and always require presents. One Gist,! a 
young man who had been a dabbler in the Indian trade, in 
which his father had been more largely concerned, was sent 
to invite the Indians to the camp, and notwithstanding they 
did not like the manner of the invitation, five hundred of 
them were preparing to return with him, but were prevented 
by the remonstrance of one Parris, who traded and had great 
influence with them. He represented to them that it did not 
appear Gist had any commission to invite them, but from 
what he said—that he had brought with him no presents, 
that it was improbable one so young, and of such little ac- 
count should be sent alone upon a business of such great im- 
portance. That he did not doubt but that the English would 
be glad to see them, and would reward them well, if they 
would wait a little, but that they must expect only a slender 


his victory over Dieskau at Lake George, Sept. 8th, 1755, he received the 
thanks of Parliament, £5000, and a baronetcy.—Life and Times of Sir 
William Johnson, Bart., by Wm. L. Stone, Albany, 1865. 

' It is hard to say which one of the Gists is here referred to. Christopher 
Gist, the son of Richard, accompanied Washington to the Ohio in 1753. 
His father, Richard, was one of the surveyors employed to lay out the origi- 
nal Baltimore town, and may have been the elder of the name mentioned by 
Mr. Dulany. Christopher and his two sons were with Braddock.— Biographi- 
cal Sketches of Distinguished Marylanders, Esmeralda Boyle, Balt., 1877. 
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reward, if they returned with Gist—that he would assume 
the merit of their services, and receive the reward of them. 
Upon these remonstrances they refused to go with Gist, and 
told him they expected to be treated with, and to see some 
person of authority, upon whose promises they might rely. 
I never heard that a second message was sent to these Indians, 
but that a reward was offered for the apprehension of Parris, 
though perhaps it would have been more prudent to have 
made him a present, as with his assistance the Indians might 
have been more easily managed. 

Of the sixty or seventy Indians who went out with Brad- 
dock, only thirteen attended him to the Monongahela. What 
was the reason of their defection, I have not certainly heard. 

As Orme is gone home, I take it for granted his account of 
the action will be published there, and, perhaps, may give the 
public a different impression of the conduct of the expedition 
than a disinterested and candid narrative would do. He ab- 
solutely governed Mr. Braddock, and his influence and inso- 
lence became so notorious that there is hardly any one in the 
army who cannot give instances of them. The General was 
a man of violent passions, of approved courage, and of clear 
honesty; and, as it generally happens to men of his cast, very 
susceptible of obstinate resentment, and implicit confidence. 
His confidence in Orme was such, as that his favorite could 
make him smile or frown upon whom he pleased. Men of 
experience and military pretensions could not court the patron- 
age of a youngster, and it was his ambition, as well as interest, 
to guard all the avenues to the General’s esteem or counte- 
nance, that no one might pass without his permission. His 
insolence (the inseparable vice of exalted worthlessness) in- 
creased with his influence, and every one was sure to suffer 
the former, who would not court the latter, and, therefore, as 
there is a pride in real merit which will not stoop for its re- 
ward to mean compliances, the more merit a man had the less 
countenance he received. The arrogance of this upstart was 
monstrous. He not only lorded it over and insulted the mili- 


' Mr. Sargent, in his History of the Braddock Expedition, thinks that 
the blame rested with Gov. Dinwiddie, see pp. 168-69. 
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tary men, but the country, and people of it wherever he went 
were calumniated, or oppressed by him. His influence all 
America has reason to deplore, his insolence to resent, and his 
enmity to fear, if he has yet the power of hurting us by his 
representations, for nothing makes a man of a bad disposition 
so implacable, as the consideration of his having injured others 
without cause.' 

The most scandalous and disgraceful defeat that ever was 
heard of, the defeat of an army of regular troops, well ap- 
pointed, with a good train of artillery, every instrument of 
war, all the necessaries and conveniences which could reasou- 
ably be desired, by five or six hundred men, one-half of whom 
were naked barbarians, without one piece of artillery, or any 
advantage but of being possessed of a little eminence, and 
sheltered by growing trees, which might have been gained in 
a few minutes, was owing to the accursed influence of this 
man. 

In the account he gave of this action, he did all he could 
to excuse the General, which, indeed, was necessary to vindi- 
cate himself. Every one knew there was a fault somewhere, 
and his business was to impute it where the end might be 
answered, and the least contradiction given. The officers all 
behaved as well as men in their circumstances could do. Had 
the blame been thrown upon them, they would have wiped 
off the aspersion, and probably recriminated. They were, 
therefore, to be represented as attacking the enemy in a body 
and singly, to animate the men by their example; but the 
men would not do their duty, listen to any exhortations, or 


! From a note in Sargent’s History of Braddock’s Expedition, p. 283, 
it appears that the opinion expressed by Mr. Dulany, of Capt. Robt. Orme, 
does not agree with that formed by others with whom he came in contact. 
Shirly wrote that Orme was honest and capable, and thought it fortunate 
that the General was so much under his influence, and that when he returned 
to England he would put the affairs of the western campaign in a true light. 
Orme’s commission was that of Lieutenant in the Coldstream Guards. 
He was wounded at the same time Braddock was killed, but recovered and 
returned to England. He died Feb. 1781. Mr. Sargent thought he was 
connected with the family of the same name, who seem through continued 
generations to be identified with the East India Company. 
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obey any command—even the officers themselves laugh at the 
fulsome flattery. I believe, since I have seen and conversed 
with many officers who were in the action, that the men did 
not behave so well as might have been wished, and that it was 
owing to the extreme and unnecessary hardships and fatigue 
they had suffered, to their being almost starved in the midst 
of plenty, to their not being formed, to their diffidence of the 
abilities of those who advised the General, and to the little 
weight they observed those officers to have whom they thought 
the most capable. 

After this defeat, and the precipitate flight of Dunbar to 
Philadelphia,' the enemy fell upon the Provinces of Virginia 
and Maryland, and have burnt and destroyed a great many 
plantations, and murdered the families upon them. All the 
plantations in this Province (except two or three) for near one 
hundred miles to the Eastward of Fort Cumberland have been 
destroyed, or deserted. The people of Pennsylvania had 
flattered themselves that the Indians would spare them, and, 
indeed, it was so late before they were attacked, that many 
people suspected they had some grounds to rely upon the 
mercy of the savages;? but the Virginians having granted a 
large sum of money for the defence of their country, and the 
Indians having laid waste so much of that and this country, 
and no measures having been taken in Pennsylvania for the 
defence of the back people, they have been attacked also, and, 
as they were quite defenceless, have suffered extremely. 

Political disputes have run as high in Pennsylvania as here, 
and have been managed with greater bitterness against their 
Governor. It seems he was suspected of being in an interest 
against the Quakers before his appointment to the govern- 
ment of that Province, and it having been reported that he 
was the author of a piece called the Present State of Penn- 


' “On Friday, y* 29th of Augt. 1755, came to Philada. with the remainder 
of Sr Peter Halket’s and his own Regimts., and of the 3 Independant Com- 
panys.”—See Memorandum by Robt. Strettell, Penna. Maa., vol. ii. p. 110. 

* The Indian incursions against the settlements in Pennsylvania did not 
take place until the month of Oct. 1755. 

5 Robert Hunter Morris. 
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sylvania, in which the prevailing party of that Province have 
been roughly enough handled,' he soon became extremely ob- 
noxious to the Quakers, who are, I believe, the most teasing 
and pertinacious people upon earth. In the messages from 
the Lower House he has been most scurrilously and contempt- 
uously treated, all the ill-language they could collect has been 
used by them to express the most malevolent and malicious 
reflections. Franklin is said to have had a principal hand in 
these compositions, who is, from a private difference, a most 
malignant enemy to the Governor. 

The Quakers had managed the Germans, and dissenters of 
all denominations with so much address, as to attach them to 
their party.2, The Germans, who had felt all the galling op- 
pressions of a military government in Europe, were glad to 
be governed by the professors of such pacifick principles, as 
the best security against the evils which had driven them 
from their own country, and the dread of an established clergy 
animated all dissenters with favorable sentiments towards the 
Quakers, whom they knew to be invincible enemies to such 
an establishment. But'as property is the great idol of man- 
kind, however they may profess their regard for liberty and 
religion, when the Indians fell upon Pennsylvania, and had 
penetrated into the best-settled parts of that Province, the 
Germans complained that no measures had been taken to 
avert this calamity, cried out for protection, demanded arms, 
and finding the necessity of some legal means to compel men 
to join in the defence of their property, signed an application 
for a Militia Law. The Quakers on their part prepared an 
address intimating in an obscure and canting style (as their 
manner is), that even money ought not to be granted, which 
might, in the application of it, show that they rather depended 
upon the arm of the flesh, than the interposition of Provi- 
dence. This address had been presented, and lain in the 
Lower House for some time before the purport of it was pub- 
licly known. However, a copy of it having, by some means 


! It was written by the Rev. William Smith, D.D. 
2 The true cause of this affiliation was that the Mennonites and other denom- 
inations among the Germans were averse to bearing arms. 
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or other, got abroad (for which the Lower House discharged 
their door-keeper), and the members having expressed their 
dislike of the style of the application for a militia law, every 
one was enraged against the Quakers. The magistrates could 
hardly protect them from the insults of the mob. A number 
of people had gathered together at Philadelphia, and demanded 
protection in such manner as threatened outrage if it was 
denied, and, indeed, all the symptoms of a civil convulsion 
appeared. The Assembly were greatly embarrassed—an effec- 
tual Militia Law would have destroyed all Quakerism, and 
the multitude were to be soothed. They did not know how 
to give up the point of taxing the Proprietary estate (which 
in reason and justice ought certainly to be taxed), yet nothing 
could be done without giving money. The affair of the 
Militia Law being the most important, consideration was for 
a long time postponed. They fell upon an expedient to ob- 
viate the difficulty they were under, in regard to the Money 
Bill. They inserted a clause in it by which the propriety of 
taxing the estate of the Penns was left to the decision of the 
Crown. This appeal was an extraordinary step, but, as it was 
to the Throne, the Governor could not speak plainly his ob- 
jection to it, though it did in effect give up the whole legis- 
lative power to the Crown, and implied an admission that this 
power, when the immediate safety of the people required it, 
could not be exercised according to the terms of the charter, 
and seemed to indicate a defect in the constitution requiring 
aremedy. Whilst this matter was depending, the embarrass- 
ment the Governor and the Assembly were equally under, was 
removed by the receipt of an instruction from Messrs. Penn, 
by which they bound themselves, though not in the way 
desired by the Assembly, to contribute the sum of £5000 
towards the defence of the Province. As this sum was ten 
times more than a taxation of this estate would have pro- 
duced, the point in dispute was effectually settled, and a Bill 
for £60,000 passed—a Militia Law (such as it is) was also sent 
up and passed. The preamble to this Act shows what diffi- 
culties the Assembly were under. 

The behavior of the Quakers, and the pressing messages of 
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the Governor sent them to comply with the reasonable requi- 
sitions of the people, have gained him much popularity, and 
the multitude are now as loud in his praise as they were be- 
fore in their clamours against his measures. They suppose that 
his representations induced the Messrs. Penn to contribute so 
largely to the defence of the Province. The Quakers, who 
are possessed of what Swift calls the most useful talent in 
politics, on their part, insinuate that this instruction had ar- 
rived long before he communicated it—that he post-dated the 
copy he sent the Lower House, and would have interrupted 
this munificence to the Province, if he could have prevailed 
upon the Assembly to have given up the point, which for the 
interest of the people they had so obstinately maintained. 

God knows when there will be an end to our disputes. The 
late subject of contention between the Government! and the ~ 
Lower House of Assembly has been the ordinary licenses,” and 
I believe the whole Province have such an opinion of the 
conduct of their representatives in insisting upon this matter, 
that they would hardly consent that it should be waived, if 
the enemy were in the heart of the Province. 

When it first was proposed to apply the revenue arising 
from ordinary Licences as a mean to sink the last item of 
money the Assembly offered, I think it was so plainly impro- 
per, and might have been so clearly shown that the former 
incumbrances upon it were so heavy,as that nothing could be 
expected from it towards sinking the money in a reasonable 
time, that the Lower House might have been prevailed upon 
to have waived it, but the Upper House insisting that it be- 
longed to the Proprietary’s (rational) Prerogative, the whole 
dispute turned upon that, and though it was most egregiously 
mismanaged on both sides, yet towards the conclusion of the 
controversy, some of the members having got into their hands 
the case of Inns Hutt, 100,and Dr. Carroll’s informing the 
House that he had seen the Secretary’s commission in the 
Provincial office (vf a date subsequent to the first dispute 
about the ordinary Licenses) in which there was a grant of or- 


1 Of Maryland. * Tavern Licenses? 
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dinary Licenses to that otticer, the uproar was so great that the 
House had very near prorogued itself. They voted this grant 
illegal, a monopoly, etc., and in an address to the Governor, 
declared they would not be wearied out by frequent meetings, 
and desired that he would not call them together till he found 
the Council in a disposition to act with candor, and do justice 
to the country. All this happened before Braddock’s defeat, 
and the Assembly have not met since, which I can’t but 
think an ill-advised step. The Indians have laid waste the 
country, murdered many of the inhabitants, who, having no 
arms or ammunition, could not resist them. The Govern- 
ment can’t protect the country without the concurrence of 
the Assembly—they have had no opportunity of giving it. 
Perhaps had they met, nothing would have been done, but 
that would have been their fault. If they have been wrong 
in contending for the ordinary Licenses, as they have not had 
an opportunity of taking the proper measures for the defence 
of the country, they may say what they please—that they 
would have joined in any measures, and waived all disputes, 
that, however they might have insisted upon what they ap- 
prehended to be their right when Braddock’s Army protected 
the country, they would have given up small matters when 
their country was attacked. 

Nothing has been done for the defence of the Province but 
by private subscription, principally among the merchants, and 
in two or three counties, and the sum raised thereby was so 
small as to be of very little service, and is now nearly ex- 
pended; and the burthen and inequality of this sort of con- 
tribution is so great, that, I believe, it will not be solicited a 
second time. ‘ 

The Proprietary has lost a vast country by our unhappy 
disputes, and the business of the Land Office has greatly de- 
creased, and if some method is not speedily fallen upon to 
settle matters, I can foresee that this Province will be brought 
to the greatest distress, and the Proprietary’s revenue con- 
siderably diminished. A subscription paper is handed about 
for the support of an agent, and ’tis said that a large sum 
is already subscribed. I believe the people don’t know 
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whom to send home upon this business, and that if they could 
get a person to undertake it in whom they could confide, they 
would be more liberal on this occasion than ever they were 
in any instance. Everything tends to confusion, and the 
bitterness and malignity of party is such that I wish myself 
somewhere else. 

Dr. Carroll is dead, and died as he lived, an extraordinary 
man. He took no other sustenance for a considerable time 
before he died than spring water. He has directed his son by 
his will to plead the Act of Limitation to all claims that may 
be barred by it, and after declaring himself a sound Protes- 
tant, and a true member of the Church of England, as by law 
established, he concludes thus: “Now to God the Father, God 
the Son, and God the Holy Ghost be all Honor and Glory, 
forever and ever, Amen.” 

The clamors against Popery are as loud as ever. One of 
our priests had like to have fallen into the hands of the army 
when the troops were at Alexandria, and if he had, I believe 
he would have been hanged asa spy. The man had been 
sauntering about in the camp, and some one from Maryland 
whispered that he was a priest. This was soon noised about, 
and the priest thinking himself not very safe on the South 
side of the Potomack, made all the haste he could to a boat 
which was waiting for him, and had but just put off, when 
he discovered a party of soldiers running to the place where 
the boat had waited for him. The officer who commanded 
this party called to the boatsmen to return, but the priest 
prevailed upon them to make all the expedition they could 
to the opposite shore. Something ought to be done in regard 
to these priests, but the present heat and ferment of the times 
are such that nothing short of a total extermination of them, 
and an absolute confiscation of all their estates will be heard 
of with temper, and that the Romish laity might be laid 
under some restraints in the education of their children is 
greatly to be wished, but all moderate and reasonable pro- 
positions for this end would now be at once rejected. 

It has always been my opinion that the Romish laity ought 
inviolably to enjoy their property, and the full benefit and 
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participation of those laws by which the subject is protected, 
and also to be indulged in a modest and peaceable exercise of 
their religion, and that, therefore, in imposing restrictions on 
their clergy, care ought to be taken not absolutely to exclude 
them, though the greatest care ought to be taken lest they (as 
they are wont to do) transgress the proper business of their 
functions by subjecting them to such restraints as may deter 
them from a conduct tending to the mischief and disturbance 
of the society. The extreme severities some among us pro- 
pose are, I think, unnecessary, and, therefore, persecuting, and 
inconsistent with that lenity and benevolence which unde- 
praved humanity, and the mild religion we profess, inspire 
and enjoin. There is, in the nature of things, an essential 
difference between right and wrong, which no power on earth 
can alter, however it may enforce an acquiescence and sub- 
mission to its mandates, and words may be abused to stigma- 
tize justice, or varnish over and sanctify oppression. Perse- 
cution is so horrible that human nature starts at it, even the 
bloody Inquisitor, whose occupation is murder, disavows per- 
secution, and usurps the venerable name of religion to palliate 
his infernal cruelty, whilst he butchers and mangles the 
unhappy victim to it. But why is this persecution, and not 
every deprivation of property, life, or liberty in its degree 
persecution, which necessity, the preservation, or the welfare 
of the community does not indispensably demand? 

If the defeat of Braddock was unexpected, the defeat of 
Dieskau was as little apprehended by the enemy. Had the 
enemy succeeded in this attack, New York must have been 
in the most imminent danger—Albany would have been re- 
duced, Oswego fallen, of course, and Shirley’s Army have 
surrendered at discretion. When this defeat happened, Dun- 
bar was at, or in his flight to Philadelphia. Indeed, if he 
had been at New York, I confess my expectations from his 
conduct are not such as to incline me to think he would have 
been of any great service, had that Province needed his as- 
sistance. 

I believe he would not be sorry to be recalled, nor would any 
one else, especially if he were to be succeeded in his command 
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by his Lt.-Col., Mr. Burton, who is a man of good sense, and 
on all hands acknowledged to be an excellent officer, though 
his contempt for the enemy, and eagerness to get a regiment 
(’tis said) contributed somewhat to the late sad disaster. 
Tis a pity he saw his fault so late, that all a man of courage 
could do proved of very little effect. 

There has not yet been any account published of Johnson’s 
victory which may be depended upon. I am but just returned 
from New York, whither I went to accompany our Governor 
at his request, and by all that I could collect there, the New 
England people did not behave so well as might have been 
wished, and nothing but the cowardice of the enemy saved 
them. Mr. Johnson having received intelligence that a large 
body of the enemy were in motion, sent out a party of one 
thousand or twelve hundred men under the command of the 
Colonels Williams and Whiting to reconnoitre them. The 
enemy, also, having intelligence of the march of this body 
of men, formed in an ambuscade, into which our people would 
have inevitable fallen, had it not ben for the following ex- 
traordinary accident. Among this party under the command 
of Williams and Whiting were several of the Mohocks, as 
there were of the Potmewagoes among the French. When 
our Indians who were in front were within gunshot of the 
French Indians, they discovered themselves by rising up, and 
discharging their pieces in the air in token of friendship to 
our Indians, and immediately proposed to them to withdraw 
themselves from the English and French Troops, and leave it 
to them to decide their own quarrel. To this proposition 
many of the Mohocks began to listen, when old Hendrick 
fearing the consequence, if this treaty was not interrupted, 
immediately shot one of the French Indians, and thus the 
engagement began. Many of our people ran away as soon as 
the Indians discovered themselves, but another party being 
sent from the camp to support Williams and Whiting, they 
maintained a sort of running fight back again to the camp, the 
French pursuing them in order of battle. Had the enemy 
not been discovered by the above accident, our people must 
have been surrounded and cut to pieces, for the enemy were 
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three to their one. As the fugitives who first returned to the 
camp magnified greatly the number of the enemy, and our 
people had been very roughly handled, there was a great con- 
sternation there when the enemy began their attack, and had 
they pushed it with vigor they must have prevailed, but the 
Indians and Canadians being greatly alarmed at the noise of 
our cannon, soon broke and betook themselves to trees for 
shelter, from whence they fired with very little effect, as they 
were at a great distance. This gave our people some spirits, 
and they had in reality none but the French regulars to en- 
gage, with the advantage of some artillery, and a good breast- 
work. However, as they were not used to a regular platoon 
fire, I am inclined to believe that if the regulars had not been 
seized with a panick, they alone would have defeated us. Mr. 
Johnson behaved extremely well, and did all that could be 
expected from a man of spirit unacquainted with the art of 
war. Lyman hid himself, and many other of the officers did 
not show that resolution so requisite in a soldier. Johnson 
had about twenty-two hundred men, and Dieskau three 
thousand, of whom eight hundred at least were regulars. 
The victory consisted in repelling the enemy. We lost three 
hundred men, and they about two hundred. Our loss within 
the breastwork was trifling—most of our men were killed in 
the party under the command of Williams and Whiting. 
We took but few prisoners, among whom was Dieskau, the 
General, who is now at New York, languishing under an in- 
curable wound.! No people puff more than the New England 
men. In one of their accounts ’tis said that Dieskau paid 
them compliments for their gallant behavior, but that was so 
far from the case, that I have been well-informed he is ex- 
tremely mortified by the defeat, and has declared that if he 
had had three hundred regulars to have stood by him, he 
might easily have forced Johnson’s camp. He might easily 
have escaped, and his motive for not going off is somewhat 
mysterious. Some say he resented the behavior of his men 
so much, as to declare to them, when they were running away, 
that if they did fly, they should leave him. Perhaps he tried 


' Baron Dieskau recovered and returned to France. He died Sept. 8, 
1767. 
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this expedient to recall his men to their duty, which not suc- 
ceeding, he was taken prisoner. He might without all doubt 
have escaped, for the wound that now threatens his life he 
did not receive till some time after the action. He had re- 
ceived in the action a slight wound in his arm, but when his 
men had betaken themselves to a precipitate flight, he laid 
himself upon the ground, and was first met with by a party 
of our Indians to whom he gave his purse, and they passed 
him without doing, or offering to him the least injury. After- 
wards a party of seven men came up to him, among whom was 
a French deserter, and when he was taking his sword in the 
scabbard out of the belt, to deliver it up to them, the French- 
man shot him, This, Dieskau complained of to Johnson, who 
sent for the man and examined him, and he alleged in his 
excuse that he apprehended Dieskau intended to draw his 
sword, and stand upon his defence. 

One of his Aids-de-camp is also a prisoner at New York. 
He calls himself Monsieur Obrien, but ’ tis strongly suspected 
that he was called Paddy O’Brien in his own country. 

I wish that the ill-success of Mr. Braddock, and the defeat 
of Dieskau, may not induce the ministry into the mistake 
that regulars are of no great use in our woods, than which 
nothing can be more detrimental to America. Should we not 
have the assistance of regulars from England, I am afraid we 
shall be little able to withstand the French, who have sent 
in, and will continue every year to pour troops from old France 
into America. 

I am now called upon for my letters, which obliges me to 
break off sooner than I otherwise should have done, though 
when I come to turn over the number of sheets I have scrib- 
bled, fear you may wish I had done it long ago. 

Please to make my compliments to Mr. and Mrs. Anderson. 
I intended to write to Mrs. Anderson, but have trespassed so 
much upon your patience that I have not time. 

I am, Sir, Your Most Ob’t & Humble Servant, 
DAN’L DULANY, 9th Dec. 1755. 


[A Postscript to this letter, more social in its character than the letter 
itself, will be printed in our next number.—Ep. ] 
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JOHN TALBOT, THE FIRST BISHOP IN NORTH 
AMERICA. 


Read before the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Monday Evening, Nov. 11, 1878. 


BY THE REY. GEORGE MORGAN HILLS, D. D. 


Some three years since’ I discovered in the office of the 
Register of Wills in this city, an instrument which was admit- 
ted to probate an hundred and fifty years ago, having for its seal 
a mitre, and, in monogram, all the letters of the name “ Joun 
Tatpot.” This is a culminating evidence of what has been 
wrapped in mysterious obscurity. Tradition, indeed, had 
vaguely whispered that there were Bishops in America in Colo- 
nial times. Documentary proofs of this were brought from 
Great Britain to this country in 1836, by the late Rev. Dr. Fran- 
cis L. Hawks. Percival, in the appendix to his work entitled, 
“An Apology for the Doctrine of Apostolical Succession,” 
gives a table of English Nonjuring Bishops, naming among 
them Welton and Talbot, with the remark, “They both went 
to the Colonies in North America (the former to Philadelphia), 
and exercised the Episcopal functions.” Lathbury, in his 
“History of the Nonjurors,” makes a similar, though less 
definite statement. Hawkins’s “Mission of the Church of 
England,” and Anderson’s “History of the Church of Eng- 
land in the Colonies,” both enlarge upon it, taking, of course, 
the Establishmentarian view. 

Encouraged by the invitation of this distinguished Society, 
and with the further materials in my possession,? I shall at- 
tempt a monograph of him whom chronological accuracy 
must designate as “ The First Bishop in North America.” 

Joun Taxzot, Master of Arts, and Priest of the Church of 
England, had been in the Colony of Virginia as early as 


' September, 1875. 
* Chiefly, the Lambeth, Fulham, and S. P. G. MSS., copied in extenso 
in History of the Church in Burlington, New Jersey. 
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about the year 1693; but whether he was in Holy Orders at 
that time, or not, we cannot say. Ten years afterwards, we 
find him Chaplain of the ship Centurion, Capt. Herne, Com- 
mander, during that memorable voyage, when, on the 28th 
of April, 1702, she sailed from Cowes, in the Isle of Wight, 
bound for Boston, in New England; and freighted with a 
group of rare prominence, Col. Dudley, Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, Col. Povie, Deputy Governor, and Mr. Morris, after- 
wards Governor of New Jersey, together with the first two 
missionaries of the newly-incorporated “Society for Propa- 
gating the Gospel in Foreign Parts.” 

So generous were these Governors to their clerical com- 
panions, that they extended to them the hospitality of their 
table throughout the entire voyage. Judge Sewall’s Diary, 
a MS. in the Library of the Historical Society of Massachu- 
setts, says, that such deference was paid to the senior mis- 
sionary that he was called upon to say Grace, although the 
Chaplain was on board. How intensely interesting, at this 
period, would be notes of the conversations between these 
three Colonial statesmen, and three intelligent clergymen, 
during that long voyage of six weeks and a day! Must they 
not have been largely interspersed with the political, moral, 
and religious condition of the Colonies, and the imperative 
needs of the hour? No wonder that an ardent, devout, and 
energetic man, like John Talbot, expressed a desire to ex- 
change the service of the Admiralty for the harder service 
of the adventurous missionary. 

It was a great event when that ship arrived. Prominent 
colonists went on board to welcome their political officials, 
while the two ministers of the Church of England congrega- 
tion in Boston greeted their brethren in the Holy Ministry. 
This was on the 11th of June. 

On Sunday, the 28th of June, the Rev. Mr. Talbot took 
his turn in preaching in the Queen’s Chapel, Boston; and the 
journal of the senior missionary adds, in connection with this 


! Rev. George Keith, and Rev. Patrick Gordon. 
VoL. 111.—3 
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entry, “By the advice of my good Friends at Boston, and 
especially of Col. Joseph Dudley, Governour of Boston Colony, 
I chose the above-named Mr. John Talbot to be my Assistant 
and Associate in my Missionary Travels and Services, he 
having freely and kindly offered himself, and whom I freely 
and kindly received, and with the first occasion I wrote to 
the Society, praying them to allow of him to be my Fellow 
Companion and Associate in Travels, &¢., which they accord- 
ingly did.” Mr. Talbot began at once his missionary work, 
although his appointment by the Society bears date the 18th 
of September. His was a spirit which could not brook delay; 
and in the intervening three months much could be accom- 
plished by those who leaped rather than ran. On the Ist of 
July he was present at the commencement of the College at 
Cambridge, Mass.; and, on the 9th, was at Lynn; and thence 
proceeded on an extensive missionary exploration. The tour 
was made on horseback, except where occasion demanded 
that both men and beasts should be shipped upon sloops. 
From twenty to fifty miles a day were thus accomplished. 
Churches, meeting houses, town houses, and private houses, 
were used for Divine Service, and the prayers of the Church 
of England were duly read before each sermon. 

The continual change of scene, the cordial welcomes, the 
thronged attendance, the politeness of every Colonial Gover- 
nor, the exhilarating mode of travel, the crisp air, and sweet 
odors of autumn, as they passed through Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, Long Island, and East and West Jersey kept the 
missionaries in high spirits. aus Dzo apupD AmMERICANOS! is 
the outburst of the full heart of Talbot, inscribed at the top 
of this page of his register, in bold and beautiful letters. 

On the 5th of November, the travellers arrived in Philadel- 
phia, and were kindly received by the two ministers, and all 
the Church of England people here. On the following Sun- 
day morning, the 8th, Mr. Talbot preached in Christ Church. 
The congregation was so large that the building could not 
hold them. Many staid outside and listened. 

The same week, at the instance and charge of Col. Nichol- 
son, Governor of Virginia, the missionaries joined five other 
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clergymen, “in the little Town of New York,” where they 
were a week in session, “considering of ways and means to 
propagate the Gospel.” On the 22d, being Sunday, Mr. Tal- 
bot preached in New York, where he enjoyed the hospitality 
of Lord Cornbury, Governor of New York and the Jerseys. 
Five hundred miles of travel had now been made; and, to. 
use Talbot’s own language, “In all places where we come, we 
find a great ripeness and inclination amongst all sorts of people 
to embrace the Gospel. Even the Indians themselves have 
promised obedience to the Faith, as appears by a conference 
that my Lord Cornbury, the Governor here, has had with 
them at Albany. . . . IfI had their language, or where- 
with to maintain an Interpreter,” continues the fearless Talbot, 
“it should be the first thing I should do, to go among the 
thickest of ’em.” 

In the same letter, after alluding to the Convocation of 
seven clergy, he writes, “We have great need of a Bishop 
here, to visit all the churches, to ordain some, to confirm 
others, and bless all.” This expression, with scarcely any 
alteration, was transferred to a conspicuous position in the 
first report of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
and has been a classic sentence, repeated in ecclesiastical 
accounts of the Colonies ever since. 

On the 10th of the next April, Mr. Talbot writes from New 
Castle, “ Here is little or no Government, and people in many 
places take the liberty to say there be three Gods, or no God, 
and nothing is done to them . . . . God bless Queen 
Anne, and defend her that she may defend the Faith; and 
her Faithful Councellours, if they have any piety or policy, 
I’m sure will take some course with these Heathens and Here- 
ticks, for if they be let alone to take the sword (which they 
certainly will when they think they are strong enough), we 
shall perish with it, for not opposing them in due time.” 

When we reflect that this utterance was made seventy years 
before the outbreak of the American Revolution, we must 
eredit Mr. Talbot with the ken of a prophet. Temporizing 
continued, with regard to the Colonies, and shameful neglect 
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in manning the Church. Neither the mace of the law, nor 
the trumpet of the Gospel was adequately employed; and 
the power of Britain was swept from its transatlantic Colo- 
nies, according to the minute prediction of this man of God. 

For a closer insight into Mr. Talbot’s character, let further 
extracts be cited from his correspondence. 

“Tt grieves me much,” he writes, “to see so many People 
here without the benefit of serving God in the wilderness. 
I believe I have been solicited to tarry at twenty Places, where 
they want much, and are able to maintain a minister, so that 
he should want nothing; they send to New England and call 
any sorry young man, purely for want of some good honest 
clergyman of the Church of England.” 

His filial piety appears like a modest flower: “Pray re- 
member my duty and Love to my Good Mother; I hope she 
is alive and well, let her not want £10 per annum, as long as 
I have £60 coming to me.” And he repeats, before a month 
is over, “I shall be glad to hear how all our Friends do, es- 
pecially my good mother. Pray let me know where she is, 
and how she does, let her have decem minas upon my account 
as long as she lives.” 

His abundant labors are recounted in these lines, “I have 
sent the present state of the Church apud Americanos as far 
as we have gone; the first year from Dover, eighty miles 
eastward from Boston in New England, to Philadelphia in 
Pennsylvania; since that scheme was finished, I have gone 
up and down in E. and W. Jersey preaching and baptizing, 
and preparing the way forseveral Churches there. At Amboy 
they are going to build one, at Hopewell another, and at 
Shrewsbury, Coll. Morris is going to build one at his own 
cost and charge, and he will endow it as he says, which I 
don’t doubt, for he is an honest Gentleman, and a member of 
the Honorable Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts. I was at Burlington last Lady day, and after prayers 
we went to the Ground where they were going to build a 
Church, and I laid the first stone, which I hope will be none 
other than the House of God and Gate of Heaven to the 
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People.” . . . “God bless this Church and let them pros- 
per that love it. We called this Church St. Mary’s, it being 
upon her day. January last I was at the opening of a Church 
at Chester; I preached the first sermon that ever was there, 
on Sunday, the day before the Conversion of St. Paul, and 
after much debate what to call it, I named it St. Paul’s. This 
is one of the best Churches in these American Parts, and a 
very pleasant place; but they have no minister as yet, but 
Mr. Evans, of Philadelphia, officiated there once in three 
weeks.” 

He describes the soil and climate in these quaint words, 
“The country is a good land in all parts of it, bating the 
sudden change of Heat and Cold, which, if people be not 
careful, they are many times the worse for. The air is gene- 
rally clear and pure. Nobody complains here of the spleen, 
unless he has also an evil conscience attending.” His poverty, 
and humor withal, are shown when he says, “I am but poor 
at present, being robbed by a negro of all my money out of 
my Portmanteau; the young slut did not leave me one Token 
for myself, only I got the bag again. But, blessed be God, 
I never wanted meat nor drink, nor cloaths neither as yet; 
but if you don’t send me some cloaths next shipping, instead 
of going as they do in White Hall, I shall go as the Indians 
do. I shall be content, let it be as it will.” 

The same spirit pervades the next letter: “I believe I have 
done the Church more service since I came hither than I 
would in seven years in England. Perhaps when I have been 
here six or seven years, I may make a Trip home to see some 
Friends (for they won’t come to me), but then it will be 
Animo Revertendi, for I have given myself up to the service 
of God and his Church apud Americanos; and I had rather 
dye in the service than desert it.” 

He pleads for books, explanatory of the doctrine and liturgy 
of the Church of England, to distribute in his travels. 

“T use to take a wallet full of Books, and carry them 100 
miles about, and disperse them abroad, and give them to all 
that desired them; ’tis a comfort to the people in the Wil- 
derness to see that somebody takes care of them. There is 
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a, time to sow and a time to reap, which last I don’t desire in 
this world. I might have money enough of the people in 
many places, but I would never take any of those that we goe 
to proselyte . . I resolved to work with my hands rather 
than they should say I was a hireling, and come for money, 
which they are very apt to do.” 

In strict correspondence with this declaration, we find in 
the treasurer’s book where he has returned payments made 
to him. 

The earnestness with which he pleads for a bishop, is 
heightened by his intelligence on the subject. “It seems 
the strangest thing in the world, and ’tis thought History 
cannot parallel it, that any place has received the Word of 
God so many years . . and still remain altogether in the 
wilderness, as sheep without a shepherd. The poor Church 
of America is worse off in this respect than any of her ad- 
versaries. . . . We count ourselves happy, and, indeed, so 
we are, under the protection and Fatherly Care of the Right 
Rev. Father in God, Henry, Lord Bishop of London, and we 
are all satisfied that we can’t have a greater Friend and Patron 
than himself. But alas! there is such a great Gulph fixt 
between us, that we can’t pass to him nor he to us; but may 
he not send a Suffragan? I believe I am sure there are a 
great many learned and Good men in England, and I believe 
also did our Gracious Queen Anne but know the necessities 
of her many good subjects in these parts of the world, she 
would allow £1000 per annum, rather than so many souls 
should suffer; and then it would bea hard case if there should 
not be found one amongst so many pastors and Doctors (de 
tot millibus unus qui transiens, adjuvet nos); meanwhile I 
don’t doubt but some learned and good man would go further, 
and do the Church more service with £100 per annum than 
with a coach and six, 100 years hence.” 

On the 2d of April, 1704, the churchmen of Burlington 
drew up a formal petition, to which they affixed their signa- 
tures, praying the honorable Society that Mr. Talbot might 
settle with them. The petition was granted, and he became 
the Rector of St. Mary’s Church; but never gave over his 
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activity as a general missionary. His horse, and his man 
Philip, were in constant requisition. To lose one’s missionary 
horse would discourage some temperaments. Mr. Talbot thus 
cheerfully alludes to it: “My horse you know dyed at Bur- 
lington, and y* Quakers recorded it as a judgment upon me. 
Ben. Wheat set it down in his Almanack, such a day of y® 1st 
month John Talbot’s horse dyed, and Barnet Lane haled him 
into the river.” 

“As for a Suffragan,” he continues, referring to the need 
seldom out of his mind, “we are all sensible of y* want we 
have of one, and pray God send us a man of peace, for other- 
wise he will do more harm than good.” 

That he aspired to this office himself, is nowhere apparent. 
The reverse is sometimes revealed; notably in these words, 
“Mr. John Lillingston designs, it seems, to go for England 
next year; he seems to be the fittest person that America af- 
fords for the office of a Suffragan, and several persons, both 
of the Laity and Clergy, have wished he were the man; and 
if my Lord of London thought fit to authorize him, several 
of the Clergy both of this Province and of Maryland have 
said they would pay their tenths unto him, as my Lord of 
London’s Vicegerent, whereby the Bishop of America might 
have as honorable provision as some in Europe.” 

This letter was written in New York; and, on the 2d of 
November, 1705—not a month afterwards—the Clergy of New 
York, the Jerseys, and Pennsylvania convened at Burlington; 
drew up and signed three important papers: (1) an address to 
the Society, petitioning for a Suffragan Bishop; (2) a petition 
to the Queen to the same purport; and (3) a letter to the 
Bishop of London, commending Mr. Talbot, who was deputed 
to present them in person. The language in these letters is 
very strong: “Our inexpressible wants of one to represent 
your Lordship here, make us use all the means we can think 
of towards the obtaining that blessing. Indeed, our case upon 
that Account is very lamentable, and no words are sufficient 
to express it. We shall have the less need to lay before your 
Lordship the further want of Ministers for West Jersey, Long 
Island, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, &c., in regard our Rev. 
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Brother Mr. Talbot, who has been an Itinerant Missionary, 
is very capable of giving your Lordship a particular account 
of all our church affairs.” 

The following March, Mr. Talbot was in London, soliciting 
for a Suffragan, books, and ministers. In the same year, 
doubtless to maintain himself, and have some priestly work 
while in England, he was presented to the living of Freethern 
in the county and diocese of Gloucester, and province of 
Canterbury. Two years afterwards he returned to America, 
with a heavy heart, to find that scandals had increased in 
Church and State. These, he avers, might have been avoided, 
by proper overseers, civil and ecclesiastical. The Secretary 
of the Society replies, that he should use greater moderation, 
and await the legal steps for the accomplishment of his desires. 
To this, he retorts, “‘ You that live at home in ease and plenty, 
little do you know. what they and we do bear and suffer here, 
and how many thousand souls are lega'ly lost whilst they at 
home are legally supplying them.” “I have got possession 
of the best house in America for a Bishop’s seat; the Arch- 
bishop told me he would contribute towards it, and so I hope 
will others; pray let me know your mind in this matter, as 
soon as may be, for if they slip this opportunity, there is not 
such another to be had.” 

Three months afterwards, he writes in great Seneiniion 
that ten missionaries have been lost, and not one has been 
sent in their stead. ‘ Wherefore,” says he, “my advice is, 
with humble submission to my superiors, to keep their money, 
and give us leave to come home, and send no more till they 
think fit to send a propagator of the Gospel; for otherwise 
their planting the Gospel is like the Indians planting gun- 
powder, which can never take root, but is blown away by 
every wind.” 

Another year came, and it seemed, at last, as though Mr. 
Talbot’s exertions were about to be rewarded. The Society 
empowered the Hon. Col. Hunter, Gov. of New York and 
the Jerseys, to treat with its owner, for the house reeommen- 
ded by Talbot, for the residence of a Bishop. At this time, 
and for a year after, the Governor and he were friends. The 
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Governor writes, “Mr. Talbot I have found a perfect honest 
man, and an indefatigable Laborer: If he had less warmth, he 
might have more success, but that’s the effect of constitution.” 

A war in which Great Britain was engaged produced in 
Mr. Talbot conscientious scruples, which caused him to omit 
that suffrage in the Litany for victory over her Majesty’s 
enemies, and the prayer appointed to be said in time of war. 
Moreover, he went as far as New York in pursuance of a 
resolution to sail for England again, but changed his mind 
and returned to Burlington, where he bought a house and lot 
on the east side of what is now called Talbot street. The 
autumn following, Gov. Hunter, in behalf of the Society, 
consummated the purchase of the “ mansion-house and lands” 
in Burlington, for £600 sterling of England, or £900 current 
money of New York, for a Bishop’s seat. This famous pro- 
perty, only a few years previous, was described by Gabriel 
Thomas, in his quaint way,as “ The Great and Stately Palace 
of John Tateham, Esq.,” “ pleasantly situated on the north 
side of the town, having a fine and delightful Garden and 
Orchard adjoyning to it.” Its domain, of fifteen acres, was 
bounded on the north by the Delaware river, on the east by 
Assiscunk creek, on the south by Broad st.,and on the west 
by St. Mary st. It was as level as a bowling green. The 
posts of its fences were cedar; the covering of its roof, lead; 
and there were offices, and a coach house, and stables, and 
every appointment to make it at once the grandest, and—for 
want of a purchaser—the cheapest establishment in America. 

A Bill was ordered to be drafted, to be offered in Parlia- 
ment, for establishing Bishoprics in America; and Burling- 
ton was designated as the first American See. Everything 
presaged success, but before the Bill was introduced, its great 
patroness, Queen Anne, died. 

On the accession of George the First, a different complexion 
was given to American affairs. The feud between the Jacob- 
ites and the House of Hanover was reopened. All who held 
office were required to take the oath of allegiance afresh. 
This Mr. Talbot declined. Such a political offence, together 
with his plainness of speech, were made the ground for Gov. 
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Hunter to charge him, in a very scurrilous letter, with “incor- 
porating the Jacobites in the Jerseys.” And three of the 
most distinguished men in the Province—Ex-Gov. Bass, the 
Attorney-General, Mr. Alex. Griffiths, and the Hon. Col. 
Daniel Coxe—were included as his main abettors. The alle- 
gation was sent to England, and returned to Mr. Talbot. 
His vestry, who had known him for twelve years, united in 
pronouncing it “a calumnious and groundless scandal.” Tal- 
bot, in his reply to the Bishop of London, says that he was 
a Williamite from the beginning, and took all the oaths at 
the admiralty office before first leaving England. Mingled 
with his indignation, he cannot resist a pun upon the Gover- 
nor’s name. “TI suffer like my Lord and Master between two 
at Philadelphia and New York, but God has been my succour, 
and I doubt not but he will still deliver me from the snare 
of the Hunter.” 

On the 2d of June 1718, the Vestry of Christ Church, 
Philadelphia, united with that of St. Mary’s Church, Bur- 
lington, in an humble petition to the Archbishops and Bishops 
of England, “to accomplish the evidently necessary work” of 
sending a Bishop to the Colonies. The next year, in April, 
1719, Mr, Talbot laid before the Vestry of Christ Church 
another address to the same purport, to the same dignitaries. 
This was signed by the Governor, the Vestry, and Mr. Talbot. 

Eighteen years had now passed, during which entire period 
Mr. Talbot had been incessant in toils, and importunate in 
appeals, for what he deemed the chief need of the Provinces. 

On the 22d of June, 1720, he sells a portion of his land in 
Burlington, doubtless to defray the expenses of the voyage, 
and sails for England, uncertain as to whether he will ever 
return. 

In April, 1721, he applied to the Lord High Chancellor, 
and received the interest on Archbishop Tenison’s legacy, as 
the oldest missionary. He was absent two years and a half, 
and became intimate with Dr. Ralph Taylor,! a Nonjuring 


' A letter written from London, 7th January, 1722-3, contains these words : 
“A few dayes agoe dyed the Rev. Dr. Ralph Taylor, who not conforming at 
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Bishop. The original Nonjuring Bishops, Sancroft, Ken, and 
others, were deprived of their Sees, as Talbot well knew, on 
purely political grounds. They held to the doctrine of here- 
ditary right.. They held further, that when the State perse- 
cuted the Church, the union of Church and State was dis- 
solved; and that there was no validity in lay deprivations of 
Bishops and Clergy. In sympathy with such views, charged 
with Jacobitism when it was a false accusation, and despairing 
of an Episcopate for the Colonies in any other way, Talbot 
was induced to unite with Dr. Robert Welton, in receiving 
consecration from this source. The Nonjurors were in un- 
doubted possession of the historical Episcopate. Yet, poli- 
tically, they were under the ban; and they had recently had 
a division among themselves on the ground of “ usages.” 
These things made the venture desperate. Still, there were 
arguments that overbalanced them. The American Colonies 
were not in any diocese, nor, at that time, in any jurisdiction. 
From the middle of Charles II.’s reign until the close of that 
of Queen Anne, the Bishops of London had exercised Epis- 
copal powers over America under a special seal—the arms of 
the See of London, surrounded by the inscription: “Sr1@mLvuM. 
Episcopt. LonpiNENsIs. Procommiss. AMERICANIS.” 

In George the First’s reign, however, the question was re- 
ferred to the Attorney and Solicitor-General, “Whether 
America was so far to be deemed within the Diocese of 
London, that the Bishop thereof had all power in America?” 
The law-officers gave it as their opinion that letters-patent 
from the Crown were necessary to constitute such Episcopal 
powers, which Dr. Gibson, the then Bishop of London, re- 
Jusing to take out, the seal became no longer an object for use.! 
A well-informed ecclesiastic as Talbot was, a firm believer in 
the Divine right of Bishops, and that, without them, the 
gifts of ordination and confirmation could not be received, 
his mind was made up. And, previous to the month of 


the Revolution to the terms of the Government, followed King James the 
2d into France, and for some years was Chaplain to the Protestants of the 
Court of that unhappy Prince.” 

' “ Notes and Queries,” 3d Series, vol. iv. Aug. 1, 1863, p. 84. 
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October, some time in the year of our Lord 1722, both Robert 
Welton and himself were consecrated to the office of Bishops, 
by Bishop Ralph Taylor. Percival brackets Taylor and 
Welton as uniting in the consecration of Talbot, but Rawlin- 
son’s MSS., in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, say Welton 
“was consecrated by Dr. Taylor alone, in a clandestine man- 
ner,” and Talbot “was consecrated by the same person at the 
same time.”? This Rawlinson was himself admitted to the 
Nonjuring Episcopate five or six years afterwards, although 
he took the utmost pains to conceal it, using stars to indicate 
his own name in the very entry of his consecration; yet his 
MS. must be regarded as very high authority. 

Intent upon offering to his beloved America a purely primi- 
tive Episcopate, independent of the Civil Power, Talbot pro- 
cured his Episcopal ring, and embarked, reaching this port 
with great joy. 

“T and Mr. Skinner arrived safe,” says he—naming himself 
first, a thing which he never did before, and perhaps indicat- 
ing his superior office—“in six weeks at Philadelphia, never 
better weather, nor so good a Passage, as the Captain said 
(who was a Quaker); they and the sailors used to say, they 
had no tuck when the Priests were on Board, but now they 
are both prettily convinced, and finally converted, to say no 
more. All sorts and conditions of men, women, and children 
were glad to see us return, for they had given me over. I 
was yesterday at New Bristol, in Pennsylvania, to call the 
people to Church, but they had almost lost the way; it was 
so overgrown with. Bushes, they could hardly find the Church, 
having had nothing to do there for two years and a half.” 
The Bishop’s house at Burlington, he remarks, has suffered 
most of all, being untenanted and uncared for. “I have a 
house of my own,” he adds, “just by the Church, and I would 
not live in the point House, if they would give it to me, but 


' The first Bishop of the Church of Rome in this country, Dr. John Car- 
roll, of Baltimore, was consecrated by a Bishop “in partibus,” viz. Dr. 
Charles Walmesley, Bishop of Rama, senior Vicar Apostolical, etc., no 
other Bishop being present. The event took place in the chapel of Lulworth 
Castle, England, on Sunday, Aug. 15, 1790. 
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I am loath to see it fall down.” . . “ This is the last time 
of asking,” he significantly observes. 

Up to this writing, his letters had seldom failed to contain 
some allusion to a Bishop for the Colonies. Now, and hence- 
forth, he never, s0 much as once, mentions the subject. On 
the contrary, he recommends, in this letter, that the House at 
the Point be made “a Free School or College, the sooner the 
better.” 

The following December, in addition to the care of his 
parish at Burlington, we find Talbot taking supervision of 
Christ Church, this city. Under date “ Philadelphia, 9th 
nn 1723,” he writes: “This place is my headquarters. 

. When I can get any help I send them to Burlington, 
but’ tis a thousand pities this place should be destitute. Here 
are much people, and tho’ they are poor, they ought not to be 
lost for lack of looking after. . . . I am not fallen out 
with my first love, Dear Bur: but I have some pity of poor 
Philadelphia.” 

Two months before the date of this letter, there had been 
a “Convention of the Clergy”’ in Philadelphia, at which Tal- 
bot presided. The Vestry of Christ Church were anxious to 
have their incumbent, named Urmston, removed for good 
reasons. He was one of those waifs who are always to be 
found in a new country, seeking what they are too well known 
at home to get. He had sought every opening from Boston 
to Philadelphia, and finally settled himself upon Christ 
Church. The Vestry desired the moral support and concur- 
rence of the Clergy in Convention in his removal. This they 
gave willingly; and were requested to supply the place in 
rotation, until it could be otherwise provided. Urmston, in 
a letter from Cecil County, Maryland, written in June, 1724, 
vents his spleen on the Vestry and people of Christ Church, 
and on Talbot in particular; and, in doing so, makes some 
disclosures. 

“Mr. Talbot, the famous Rector of Burlington, in the Jer- 
seys, supplanted me here. Governor Burnet had been long 
displeased with him by reason he is a notorious Jacobite, and 
will not pray for the King and Royal Family by name, only 
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says the King and Prince, by which ’tis obvious whom he 
means . . . He hath poisoned all the neighbouring clergy 
with his rebellious principles; they dare not pray otherwise 
than he does when he is present. He caused many of my 
hearers to leave the Church; at last he gained his point, was 
accepted, and I kicked out very dirtily by the Vestry, who 
pretend that the Bishop of London is no Diocesan, nor hath 
anything to do there more than another Bishop, so that any 
one that is lawfully ordained and licenced by any Bishop, it 
matters not who . . is capable of taking upon him any 
cure in America . . . About three months after Talbot 
was gotten into his kingdom, some had the courage to go to 
Sir William Keith, who otherwise was well-enough pleased 
with Talbot, and to tell his Excellency that it was a shame 
such a fellow should be allowed to officiate in the Church, 
and that if his Excellency suffered him, they would write to 
England against them both, whereupon Talbot was sent away, 
and the place hath been vacant there four months. What 
has become of this great Apostle I know not; certainly Gov. 
Burnet will not suffer him to return to Burlington. Some of 
his confidants have discovered that he is in [blank in MS.} 
orders. . . . I have heard of no ordinations he has made 
as yet.” 

The September after, Urmston being written to, to verify his 
statements, says: “ Mr. Talbot did me no unkindness in caus- 
ing me to be turned out of Philadelphia to make room for 
himself. He convened all the clergy to meet, put on his 
robes and demanded Episcopal obedience from them; one, 
wiser than the rest, refused, acquainted the Governor with 
the ill consequences thereof, the danger he would run of 
losing his Government, whereupon the Governor ordered the 
Church to be shut up.” 

In striking contrast with such a coloring of Talbot’s con- 
duct, we find the latter zealously engaged in endowing his 
parish. The deprived Nonjuror of his home Diocese of 
Gloucester, England, Dr. Frampton, had left a legacy of £100 
“for the Encouragement of Ministers to propagate the Gospell 
in the western plantations, according to the direction of the 
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Bishop of London, Dr. Compton.” Upon Talbot’s solicita- 
tions, Compton had consented, and the money had been paid, 
and Talbot is executing a deed of gift to his successors, the 
Rectors of St. Mary’s Church, Burlington, of more than two 
hundred acres of land. This bequest of Frampton, Talbot 
says in the deed, was for “ the advancement of true Religion 
and y* propagation of the Catholick and Apostolick Church, 
and (particularly) as a further Encouragement to the ministers 
of that pure branch of it planted here in-America.” ‘The 
conditions, which Talbot makes for the enjoyment of the 
revenues of this land, are Episcopal ordination ; admission to 
the Cure by the Vestry or the Bishop; performing Divine 
Service according to the Liturgy of the Church of England; 
complying with the rubrics and canons of the same; and, 
lastly, on the Monday following the Easter or Whitsunday, 
after such admission, publicly, after Divine Service in the 
forenoon, reading the 89 Articles, and testifying his assent 
thereto. All which provisions are exactly the reverse of any- 
thing unsound in doctrine, or schismatical in spirit. 

Nearly two years passed, and, had it not been for another 
arrival, Talbot might have gone on unmolested. That arrival 
was Dr. Welton, who was consecrated at the same time with 
Talbot. He had been deprived of the rectorship of White- 
chapel, London, for being a Nonjuror; had so far defied the 
law as to assemble 250 Nonjurors in a private house for 
Divine Service, and been imprisoned in consequence. Em- 
bittered by such severity he had come to Philadelphia, and 
was gladly received at Christ Church, in the room of the 
displaced Urmston. That Welton was a Nonjuror was well 
known. That he wasin their Episcopate soon transpired. Sir 
Wm. Keith, the Governor of Pennsylvania, became alarmed, 
and wrote to the Bishop of London, July 24, 1724, “It is 
confidently reported here that some of these nonjuring 
Clergymen pretend to the authority and office of Bishops in 
the Church, which, however, they do not own, and I believe 
will not dare to practice, for I have publickly declared my 
resolution to prosecute with effect all those who, either in 
doctrine or conversation, shall attempt to debauch any of the 
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people with schismatical, disloyal principles of that nature.” 


The Governor of New York and New Jersey, under date 
Aug. 3, 1724, lodges similar complaints against Talbot, and 
concludes with, “He is seldom in Jersey when I happen to 
be there, but avoids me and goes to Phila., where he has al- 
ways officiated in the same indecent manner, and has had the 
folly to confess to some, who have published it, that he is a 
Bishop.” A letter from Maryland, two weeks after, from the 
Rev. Mr. Henderson, shows that the excitement over the two 
Bishops was growing. “Mr. Talbot, Minister of Burlington, 
returned from England, about two years ago in Episcopal 
orders, though his orders, till now of late, have been kept as 
a great secret,and Dr. Welton is arrived there about six 
weeks ago, as I’m credibly informed, in the same capacity, 
and the people of Philadelphia are so fond of him that they 
will have him right or wrong for their minister. Iam much 
afraid these gentlemen will poison the people of that province, 
I cannot see what can prevent it but the speedy arrival of a 
Bishop there, one of the same order to confront them, for the 
people will rather take confirmation from them than have 
none at all, and by that means they’ll hook them into the 
schism.” Meanwhile Talbot was increasing his parochial 
work in Burlington. He instituted the daily service, morn- 
ing and evening, with frequent celebrations of the Holy Com- 
munion, preaching on Sunday mornings, and eatechising or 
homilizing in the afternoons. His zeal, industry, and devo- 
tion made him all the less vulnerable. Welton was of such 
a different spirit from Talbot, that they soon avoided each 
other’s company. Yet how to deal with either of them was 
a problem for the Governors. “ So long as the Vestry here,” 
writes Sir Wm. Keith, “take upon them to be wholly inde- 
pendent on the Governor’s authority . . I hope I cannot 
be accountable for irregularities.” 

In London, too, the fire caught. The Rev. John Berriman 
wrote to the Rev. Samuel Johnson, of Connecticut, under 
date Feb. 17, 1725, “ We hear of two Nonjuring Bishops (Dr. 
Welton for one), who are gone into America; and it is said 
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the Bishop of London will send one or more of a different 
stamp as an antidote against them.” 

Information of Welton’s privily exercising the functions of 
a Bishop in Pennsylvania was sent to the Lords-Justices of 
Great Britain, who ordered a writ of privy seal to be served 
on him, commanding his return forthwith to England. He 
left Phiiadelphia in March, 1726 ; and, rather than obey the 
writ, retired to Lisbon, Portugal, where, in the August fol- 
lowing, he died, refusing to commune with the English 
clergyman. Among his effects was found an Episcopal seal. 

Talbot was discharged from the service of the Society, and 
ordered to “surcease officiating.” True to the doctrines of 
non-resistance and passive obedience, he went to Maryland ; 
where Commissary Wilkinson reports, that he “behaved very 
modestly, avoided talking very much, and resolved to submit 
quietly to the orders sent from England to prohibit his public 
officiating in any of the Churches, or to set up separate 
meetings.” 

The friends of Talbot, and they were pretty much every- 
body that knew him, lost no time nor opportunity to remon- 
strate. The Rev. Mr. Cummings had no sooner arrived in 
Philadelphia, than he was importuned by numbers of people 
from Burlington, and by some of the Province of Pennsyl- 
vania, to write to the Bishop of London in favor of Talbot. 
“They made me,” he says, “ promise to mention him, other- 
wise I would not presume to do it. He is universally be- 
loved, even by the Dissenters here, and has done a great deal 
of good. Welton and he had differed, and broke off corre- 
spondence, by reason of the rash chimerical projects of the 
former, long before the Government took notice of them. If 
he were connived at, and could be assisted by the Society (for 
I am told the old man’s circumstances are very mean), he 
promises by his friends to be peaceable and easy, and to do all 
the good he can for the future.” The following winter, a 
most urgent memorial was addressed to the Society by the 
leading laymen of Philadelphia, Bristol, and Burlington, in 
which occurs this testimony: “Mr. Talbot, who for nigh 
thirty years past, has behaved himself with indefatigable 

VoL, 111.—4 
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pains, and good success in his Ministry among us, under your 
Honour’s care, has by some late conduct (nowise privy to us), 
rendered himself disagreeable to his superiors, and departed 
from us. We cannot, without violence to the principles of 
our Religion, approve of any acts, or give in to any measures 
inconsistent with our duty and Loyalty to his Majesty, whom 
God long preserve ; yet in gratitude to this unhappy Gentle- 
man, we humbly beg leave to say, that by his exemplary life 
and ministry, he has been the greatest advocate for the Church 
of England, by Law Established, that ever appeared on this 
shore.” 

No response, so far as we can learn, was ever returned to 
this memorial. 

Talbot, who hitherto had been wedded only to the Church, 
and lived with great frugality, married a widow with some 
property. The age, position, and character of Mrs. Anne 
Herbert, made her, in every way, a suitable companion for 
him. “Her civil deportment and courteous behavior,” re- 
marks her biographer, “‘bespoake her a Gentlewoman in all 
respects.” “She had so much goodness as justly rendered her 
an Example worthy of Imitation.” “She always lived in the 
fear of God, and had nothing more at heart than to please 
Him, so that by her Christian life and sober conversation she 
honored the holy religion she professed, and gave no occasion 
for the enemies of God to blaspheme.” “She delighted al- 
ways to be near God’s altar, was constant in her attendance 
on the Divine ordinances, and had a great esteem and respect 
- for the Clergy. She was a good Neighbour, pitiful, compas- 
sionate, and merciful to the needy.” 

The venerable couple went to Burlington, where they lived 
in refined simplicity. This serene retirement did not last 
long. The American Weekly Mercury contains the following: 
“ Philadelphia, Nov. 30,1727. Yesterday, died at Burling- 
ton, the Reverend Mr. John Talbot, formerly Minister of that 
Place, who was a Pious, good man, and much lamented.” 
How like the record of the protomartyr! “Devout men 
carried Stephen to his burial, and made great lamentation 
over him.” The weeds which his widow wore till the day 
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of her death, and her request to be buried by his side, showed 
the strength of her affection for him. She removed to Phila- 
delphia, where she met her final sickness. She sent for a 
scribe, and dictated a will, whose value as a historical paper 
cannot be overestimated. Almost every line of it throws 
light on some important point otherwise unknown. She 
desires to be “ buryed by the Body of her late Husband,” in 
the Church at Burlington, and “ that a Decent plain Monu- 
ment be erected in the sd Church with a proper inscription, 
to be composed by the Reverend Mr. Vaughan, of Elizabeth 
Town, & the Rev’. Mr. Skinner, of Amboy, or either of 
them.” She bequeaths £20 each, to Samuel Hasel and 
Charles Read, merchants of Philadelphia, whom she ap- 
pointed her Executors; and, after the payment of her funeral 
expenses, debts, and legacies, she bequeaths all her estate, 
goods, and effects whatsoever, to her “ Dutyfull & well-be- 
loved Son, Thomas Herbert, of the Island of Mevis [Nevis?] 
Planter.” George Roth and Mary Jacob united with Ed- 
ward Warner, who drafted it, in witnessing this will. The 
testatrix was too weak to do more than make the first letter 
of her Christian name, but her husband’s privy signet was 
produced, and on the warm surface of the black wax there 
an impression made, which brings us here to-night—a mitre, 
with flowing ribbons, and beneath it, in large script letters, 
ingeniously intertwining one another in bold relief, the full 
name—“ JoHn TA.Lpor.” 

This act, famous henceforth in American history, was on 
the 30th of July, 1730. Ten weary months she yet survived. 
And when she spoke of her departure as very near, “ it was,” 
says one who saw and heard her, “ with all the Chearfulness 
of a Christian who earnestly desired to die y* death of the 
Righteous, & had made it the business of her whole life to 
make her latter end like his.” 

Within the octave of Ascensiontide her soul was released 
from the burden of the flesh. And, on Whitsunday, June 
6, 1731, her remains were placed in the Church at Burling- 
ton. A funeral sermon was preached, the original MS. of 
which is now in my possession. It is a mingled strain of 
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courage and caution. The preacher said: “ I shall only make 
mention of such things as I am sure all that knew her will 
Justify, for those y‘ knew her not, I am sure it will be 
highly uncharitable in them to Contradict. Therefore, I 
hope it will not be thought that I have other than a pious 
end in being Just to this our Sister’s memory so far as it is 
Consistent with my own knowledge and good Acquaintance 
with her.” 

But where is the spot in which this holy pair repose? 
Where is the “ decent plain monument” which Mrs. Talbot 
ordered in her will? Ter assets were ample to cover its 
cost. But no monument can be found, and—no grave! Of 
Talbot it may be said, “ No man knoweth of his sepulchre 
unto this day.” 

Mrs. Talbot’s son by her former marriage, Thomas Herbert, 
it is believed, from the records of Christ Church, this city, 
came here to settle her estate,and died the September follow- 
ing his mother. This may account for inattention to her 
will; while the circumstances attending the last years of 
Talbot would raise the suspicion of disloyalty to the Estab- 
lishment in any todo him honor. Though, it is reported that 
he took the oaths and submitted, there was no unclasping of 
his fetters. 

The cold shackles of Hanoverianism were imposed upon 
him, and he was buried with them on. 

Thirty letters, besides many other documents, to which his 
signature is attached, are now before me, and no one can study 
these, and weigh them in all their bearings, and point out in 
them any vanity, self-seeking, or personal ambition. Nor 
can any one dispassionately consider his career, and not reach 
the conclusion that in being secretly consecrated, he was 
actuated by the purest desire to advance the real interests 
of religion in the colonies. His motives, scrutinized through 
the most powerful lenses, fail to furnish him with a harsher 
epitaph than “The zeal of thine house hath eaten me up.” 

But what, it will be asked, were his Episcopal acts? Where 
did he confirm? Whom did he ordain? These points are 
involved in profound obscurity. The parish register which 
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Talbot kept from 1702 to 1720, has no entries in his hand 
after he became a Bishop. Yet he officiated for two years 
and a half. He baptized many during that time—nineteen 
in one day, he writes in a letter—but any acts, even these 
baptisms, if recorded, must have been in a book as secret as 
his office, and may yet be traced through the legal represent- 
atives of his widow. There is absolutely nothing, that can 
be shown beyond question, to have been on his part an Epis- 
copal act. 

In one of his letters there is this announcement, “I have 
set up one Mr. Searle, a schoolmaster, to read prayers, and 
preach on Sundays, at Springfield; I lent him some sermons 
of Drs. Tillotson and Beveridge; several Quakers came to 
hear him, and are much taken with him; they say they never 
thought the Priests had so much Good Doctrine. I am sure 
he is a much better Clerk than Mr. H n, saving his orders, 
therefore, I commend him to the Society for their encourage- 
ment, and hope they will count him worthy to be a half-pay 
officer in their service.” Was this the appointment of a lay- 
reader, or an ordination? 

There is a tradition which is thus given by Hawks, in his 
“History of the Church in Maryland :” “The venerable pré- 
late, who was so long our Presiding Bishop [Bishop White, of 
Pennsylvania'], was accustomed to relate a story which he 
heard from his elder brethren, when he was buta youth. The 
story was this: A gentleman who had been ordained among 
the Congregationalists of New England [Mr. Whittlesey, of 
Connecticut, perhaps Wallingford, says The Churchman’s 
Magazine, vol. v. p. 40], and who had officiated among them 
as a minister for many years, at length, to the surprise of his 
friends, began to express doubts about the validity of his 
ordination, and manifested no small trouble of mind on the 
subject. Suddenly, about the time of the arrival of Talbot 
and Welton, he left home without declaring the place of his 





1 Drs. William White and Samuel Provoost were consecrated in the chapel 
of Lambeth palace, England. Feb. 4, 1787, by Dr. John Moore, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, assisted by three other Bishops of the Church of England. 
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destination, or purpose of his journey. After an interval of 
a few weeks he returned, and gave no further information of 
his movements than that he had been to some of the Southern 
Colonies ; he also said on his return that he was now perfectly 
satisfied with his ordination, and from that day never mani- 
fested the least solicitude on the subject, but continued until 
he died to preach to his congregation. It was soon whis- 
pered by those whose curiosity here found materials for its 
exercise, that the minister had been on a visit to the non- 
juring Bishops, and obtained ordination from one of them. 
He never said so; but, among Churchmen, it was believed 
that such was the fact.” 

Admitting the accuracy of this tradition, and the confer- 
ring of Holy Orders, was the ordination performed by Talbot 
or by Welton? 

The late Hugh Davey Evans, of Baltimore, in his “ Essay 
on the Episcopate of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America,” published in this city in 1855, 
speaking of Samuel Seabury, of Connecticut, as “the first 
diocesan Bishop of the Anglican Communion, in North Ame- 
rica,”! adds, “ He would have been the first Bishop, as well 
as the first diocesan Bishop, but for one fact. In the early 
part of the century, two Bishops of the line of English Non- 
jurors had for a time resided in this country. One of them 
lived in New Jersey, and the other in Pennsylvania. They, 
however, claimed no diocesan jurisdiction ; or, if they did, the 
claim was neither allowed, nor well founded. The fact that 
they were in the Episcopate was not generally known, and 
their existence has left no consequences in the history of the 
American Church.” 

Had I access to cartularies and archives in England, I could 
no doubt glean additional particulars respecting Bishop Tal- 
bot. I have only to say in conclusion, that the impression 
of his seal has been photographed, and enlarged in ecclesias- 


' Dr. Seabury was consecrated in Aberdeen, Scotland, Nov. 14, 1784, by 
Robert Kilgour, Bishop of Aberdeen, assisted by two other Scottish Bishops. 
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tical brass, and is here to be seen this evening. It is intended 
to place it on a mural monument in the old Church at Bur- 


lington. 


Nore.—The brass fac-simile above referred to, fifteen by twenty inches 
in proportions, and weighing more than forty pounds, after remaining for 
several days at the rooms of the Historical Society, was affixed to a mural 
tablet. The tablet is of blue clouded Vermont marble, about six and a 
half by three feet in dimensions, with a rosette of brass in each of its four 
corners, and a cross, overlaid with brass, at the top. Around the oval signet 
run the words in red, “ Enlarged fac-simile of the seal of;” and below, in 
black and red letters, as follows: ‘John Talbot, Founder of this Church, 
1703: A Bishop by Nonjuror Consecration, 1722: Died in Burlington, Nov. 
29th, 1727: Beloved and lamented. St. John II. 17.” 

This memorial, erected in old St. Mary’s Church, Burlington, N. J., was, 
on the evening of Nov. 29, 1878—the 151st anniversary of Talbot’s death— 
unveiled with commemorative services by the Rev. Dr. Hills; who, in the 
presence of a large assemblage, presented it as a gift to the corporation of 
St. Mary’s Church, from John William Wallace, Esq., President of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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SPANGENBERG’S NOTES OF TRAVEL TO ONONDAGA 
IN 1745. 


CONTRIBUTED BY JOHN W. JORDAN. 


(Continued from page 432, Vol. II.) 


June 9. Conrad Weiser sent the Onondaga warrior, who 
has been travelling with us thus far, ahead, to inform the 
Council of our coming. We gave him flint, steel, knife, and 
provisions for the journey. Last night our horses strayed 
back to Otstonwaken, hence we were compelled to lay by until 
noon. After dinner we resumed our journey, and entered the 
wilderness. Our course was N. Our path lay through the 
valley between the “ Ant Hills,” one hill resembling another 
side by side, and so high that we could scarcely see to the 
summit. They are all peaked, and resemble Ant Hills. In 
the evening we lodged at the “ Coffee House,” on Diadachton 
Creek. 

June 10. It rained hard all day. Our course was N. for ten 
miles, then we turned N. E. We are still between the Ant 
Hills, and follow the Diadachton. The forest is so dense, that 
for a day the sun could not be seen, and so thick that you 
could not see twenty feet before. The path, too, is so bad 
that the horses often were stuck, and had to be extricated 
from the bogs; and, at other points, it lay full of trees, that 
had been blown down by the wind, and heaped so high that 
we were at a loss whether to turn to the right or to the left. 
In the evening we came to a salt-lick, where elks frequent, and 
camped for the night.‘ At this place once three Indians lost 
their lives. Two of the Six Nations had two Flatheads priso- 


1 Dismal Vale, marked on Lewis Evans’s map of 1749. Burnet’s Hills. 

2 So named by Bishop Spangenberg. 

* Weiser in his journal of 1737 states: “The woods were altogether of 
the kind called by the English spruce, and so thick that we could not gene- 
rally see the sun shine.” 

* Probably in Lewis Township, Lycoming County. 
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ners, whom they were taking to Onondaga. As their priso- 
ners had deported themselves quietly, they were no longer 
bound. While the Maguas were preparing their meal, their 
prisoners seized their guns, and killed one on the spot. The 
other was chased among the trees and killed, not, however, 
before he had mortally wounded one of his prisoners with his 
tomahawk. The other escaped. The marks of the toma- 
hawk cuts are still to be seen on the trees. 

Our guides, Shikellmy, and his son, and Andrew Sattelihu 
saw fit to give us Magua names, as they said ours were too 
difficult for them to pronounce. Bro. Spangenberg they 
named 7” gerhitonti (i. e., a row of trees); John Joseph, Hajin- 
gonis (i. e., one who twists tobacco); and David Zeisberger, G'a- 
nonsseracheri (i. e.,0n the pumpkin). Observations: At the salt- 
lick we found the tracks of Elks, who came there to lick the 
salt. The Elk is a species of deer, like horses without a 
mane. 

June 11. Set off from the salt-lick, and travelled N. E.; 
reached the end of the Diadachton, and left the Ant Hills be- 
hind us.1. The path was very bad, so that one of our horses 
almost broke his leg, by getting into a hole between the roots 
of a tree. In the afternoon we found a cold roast of bear, 
which Indians had left on the hunt. As the meat was good 
we prepared it for dinner. In the evening we came to the 
“ Bear’s Claws” and camped.? The Indians took the claws 
from the bear, and nailed them to a tree, hence the name. 
Here an Indian from Tioga lodged with us. From him we 
learned that our messenger was already one day journey 
ahead of us. 

June 12. Our course was N. E. During the afternoon we 
left the wilderness, in which we were four days, and had 
scarce seen the sun. Even our horses were quite inspirited 
once again to leave the woods. We crossed a creek called 
Osgéchgo,? and then came to the North Branch of the Susque- 


1 Probably in MéIntire Township, Lycoming County. 

£ Probably in Leroy Township, Bradford County. 

3 Weiser calls it Oscahu, i.e. the fierce. Now Sugar Creek, an affluent 
of the North Branch, above Towanda, in Bradford County. 
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hanna. Here we found the trees curiously painted by the 
Indians, representing their wars, the number that had fallen 
in battle, and the number they had killed. From this point 
our course was N.W. We went up the Susquehanna to Tioga, 
by the narrow path on the mountain by the river. Crossed 
the branch that is called Tioga,? and here empties into the 
Susquehanna. Here we found a Mohican town. We proposed 
to pitch our tent near by, but the Indians came and urged us 
to lodge with them, as they had prepared a house and beds 
for us. We accepted their invitation with many thanks. 
This spot is about 180 miles from Shamokin, and in a charm- 
ing region of country. 

June 13. Our course was again N. E. We kept up along 
the Susquehanna, and nooned about fifteen miles above Tioga, 
on the river bank. We hobbled our horses, and led them to 
pasture. One of them got into the river beyond his depth, 
and being hobbled could not swim, consequently was drowned. 
We hurried to his rescue, but could not find 4 canoe in time 
to save him. Hence this place was called “ Gashnecariorum,” 
i. e., “the dear spring.’ 

June 14. Set off from the “ Dear Spring,” and passed three 
islands, which we called John Penn, Thomas Penn, and 
Richard Penn. In the afternoon we came to a stream called 
Owego, which empties into the Susquehanna. There is an 
old Indian settlement here,‘ which was deserted last spring. 
We left the river to our right, and proceeded up the stream. 
Here and there in the woods, we found posts set up, painted 
red, around which the Indians had danced ; and others, at the 
feet of which there were holes, where they tie their prisoners 


1 Break Neck Narrows. 

2 Nowcalled the Chemung. Heckewelder states, “ that Tioga is corrupted 
from Tia6ga, an Iroquois word, signifying a gate. This name was given by 
the Six Nations to the wedge of land lying within the forks of the Tioga 
(or Chemung) and North Branch—in passing which streams the traveller 
entered their territory as through a gate. The country south of the forks 
was Delaware Country.” 

3 In Tioga Township, Tioga County, New York. 

* Near the site of the present village of Owego. 
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when they return from a maraud—fixing their feet into the 
holes so they cannot escape. We encamped to-night on the 
banks of a creek called the Tiatachschiunge,' which empties 
into the Owego. In the forenoon our course was N. E., and 
in the afternoon N. W. 

June 15. Followed the Tiatachschiunge Creek. Our course 
was N.W. After dinner we left the creek,? and crossed an- 
other called Ganowtachgerage.* Hence we crossed Prospect 
Hill.‘ At the foot of the hill we crossed a creek,’ which runs 
into the St. Lawrence. Camped in the “Dry Wilderness,”” 
where we had but little water. 

June 16. To-day our course was E.N.E. Early in the 
morning we passed the first lake, which is called Ganiataraga- 
chrachat,’ and also five others,? which empty into the Susque- 
hanna. Nooned at Lake Ganneratareske.” Journeyed fur- 
ther, and came at night tothe large lake, Oserigooch," where 
we encamped. 

June 17. Our horses strayed back in pasture to Lake Gan- 
neratareske, hence we were compelled to lay by until near 
noon. The road was worse to-day than we have had before 
on the whole trip. Soon after starting we got the first Onon- 
daga water to drink, which tastes salty." Our course was 
N.W. After dinner we reached Onondaga,’ where we were 


1 Cattatong Creek, probably in Candor Township, Tioga County. 

® Probably a few miles above Candor. 

% West Creek, probably in Richford Township, Tioga County. 

* In Harford Township, Cortland County. 

§ Virgil Creek, in Virgil Township. 

6 Virgil Creek is a tributary of Falls Creek, the main inlet of Cayuga Lake. 

7 In Virgil and Cortlandville Townships. 

8 In Courtlandville Township, probably now known as Crandall’s Pond. 

® One is called Swains, and another Chatterdens. 

1 Big Lake in Preble Township. 

" In Tully Township, Onondaga County. All these lakes noted are on 
the headwaters of the Tioughnioga River. 

1” Weiser, in his journal of 1737, states: “I went with my host and an- 
other old friend to see a salt spring, of which there are great numbers, so 
that a person cannot drink of every stream, on account of the salt water. 
The Indians boil handsome salt for use.” 

1? Onondaga, at this date, was situated on both sides .of Onondaga Creek 
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heartily and courteously received, and invited into the King’s 
house, which we accepted.' 

June 19. In the evening, the Indians paraded through the 
town to the music of a couple of violins, flutes, and a drum; 
and also around the house where we lodged. 

June 20. Bro. Spangenberg bled our host. There came, 
also, many sick, and asked for medicine, which he gave them, 
and the use of which the Lord blessed. Conrad Weiser in- 
formed the Council of the object of his visit, and laid his 
propositions before them.? Having done this, the Indians 
placed a kettle of boiled corn before him and his companions, 
and what was left they ate. The Council then retired into 
another house, where they counselled until in the evening. 
Then the Black Prince* came and informed Conrad, that as it 
was so late, the reply of the Council would be given to-morrow. 
The Indians to-night had a dance in our house. One beat a 
drum, and about twenty danced around the fire. The leader 
was distinguished by having rattles hanging to his legs. All 
yelled savagely, and, after having danced a quarter of an 
hour, the sweat ran down as if water had been poured over 
them. The dance lasted three hours, and it appeared impos- 
sible for them to hold out so long. The men dance abreast, 
and the women follow, and whoever can appear the most gro- 
tesque, and leap the highest, receive the most praise. Obser- 


(Zinochsa), and was two or three miles in length. It consisted of about 
forty cabins (many of them containing two or more families), but generally 
standing single, rarely more than four or five were near each other. The 
Council House was about five miles from Onondaga Lake. 

1 Probably Cannassatego, alias “ The Word ;” Sachem of the Onondagas. 
His name figures in all the principal transactions of the Six Nations from 
1734 to 1750. Died September 6, 1750. 

2 See Colonial Records, vol. iv. p. 778. 

3 Loskiel states, “that Tocanontie, an Iroquois Sachem, was called the 
‘Black Prince,’ because his chest was literally black with a network of de- 
vices and designs, tatooed into the skin with gunpowder.” Zinzendorf in 
his narrative of a “ Journey from Bethlehem to Shamokin,” in September, 
1742, also states: “The Black Prince of Onondaga is a terrible savage. 
On one occasion he broke into the stockaded castle of the enemy, scalped 
the inhabitants, and escaped unhurt.” He died in the jail at Montreal. 
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vations: Our new host’s name is Aschanchtioni; the chief men 
are Cannassatego, the Black Prince, and Caxhayn.! 

June 21. Bro. Spangenberg bled two Indians. The Council 
again met, but owing to the absence of some of the chiefs, 
Conrad’s propositions were only partly acted upon. They 
suggested that they be deferred until Spring, when all the 
chiefs will meet in Philadelphia at the Treaty. Their war- 
riors, nevertheless, would be instructed to discontinue hostili- 
ties, and the Governor of Canada informed that the Shawa- 
nese had been unfaithful to Brother Onas, and that he had, 
therefore, struck them on the head with a hatchet. After 
this a kettle of food was placed before Conrad and his com- 
panions. The Black Prince invited the whole Council and us 
to a feast. On this occasion they returned the strings of 
wampum to Conrad Weiser which he had sent from the 
“ Limping Messenger” to announce our advent. In the even- 
ing the Indians again had a dance of three hours. 

June 22. Bro. Spangenberg bled an Indian, and then with 
Conrad Weiser, Shikellmy, and Andrew Sattelihu set out for 
Oswego.? Bro. John Joseph accompanied them to the lake 
(Onondaga), to bring back the horses. Six bark-canoe loads 
of Indians went along. 

June 27. Bro. Spangenberg returned from Oswego. While 
yet far out upon the lake, Cannassatego spied them, built a 
fire, and prepared food. When Bro. Spangenberg landed, he 
requested him to bleed him. 

June 28. Made preparations for our return journey to-day. 

June 29. Began our return journey. Our first halt was 
made at Tiatachtont,’ where Bro. Spangenberg bled Cannassa- 
tego’s brother, and conversed with the young Indian Bro. 
Zinzendorf found sick at Wyoming, and recommended to 


' Caxhayton, counsellor of Cannassatego, came to Philadelphia in February 
of 1742 to announce the intention of the Six Nations to meet the Governor 
in conference there in the course of the following summer. During his 
sojourn of two weeks, he lodged at the Moravian parsonage with his wife and 
children, and there made the acquaintance of Zinzendorf. Died in the 
autumn of 1749. 

2 At the mouth of the Oswego River, on Lake Ontario. 

3 Near the northwestern line of Lafayette Township, Onondaga County. 
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our notice. Here, also, we parted with Conrad Weiser and 
Andrew Sattelihu, who travel by the path to the left, while 
we, with Shikellmy and his son, go to the right. At noon it 
began to rain in torrents, and we were soon wet to the skin. 
We left the large Lake Osterigooch to the right, and by night 
reached Lake Gannenatareske, where we encamped. Our 
course was 8. 

June 30. The rain continuing, we kept our tent until noon. 
Then our course was 8S. W. for twelve miles, and then E. until 
near night. Passed Lake Ganiateragachraetont, and came to 
the Dry Wilderness, where we encamped. 

July 1. Set out early to-day. Our course for one hour was 
8. E., and then S. until noon. Crossed the creek that flows 
into Canada, and came to Prospect Hill, at the base of which 
runs the Ganontachorage, which we crossed. At noon we 
reached the Tiatachtschumge Creek, where we rested. Bro. 
Joseph, who has been sick all day, took drops to sweat. After 
dinner we travelled 8S. 8. E.,and at evening encamped on the 
last-named creek. While Bro. Joseph and a Catawba were 
cutting down a rotten tree, with which to make a smoke to 
protect ourselves against the gnats, Shikellmy came on the 
other side, and narrowly escaped receiving Bro. Joseph’s axe 
in his body. 

July 2. Our course was 8.S. E. until 3 o’clock, and 8S. W. 
until evening. At noon we reached Owego, the site of the 
old Indian town. Passed the three islands in the North 
Branch, and came to the “ Dear Spring,” where we lost our 
horse, and encamped for the night. In the evening, two 
canoes filled with Indian women from Tioga, came up to hunt 
for wild beans. Bro. Spangenberg cut his foot while gather- 
ing brush. 

July 3. To Tioga, which we reached at noon, our course 
was 8. W. Here the Indians supplied us with some provi- 
sions, but not sufficient for our journey—they had but little 
to spare. Below Tioga we took the narrow path along the 
Susquehanna. Towards evening we left the river to our left, 
and at night camped on the Osgéchgo. It rained hard all 
night. 
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July 4. Our course was S. until noon. Passed the “ Bear’s 
Claws,” and camped at the “Cold Roast.” 

July 5. At noon we came to the salt-lick whence the Dia- 
dachton Creek issues. Towards night we found two old In- 
dian lodges, which we entered, as it was raining hard. Our 
course until 10 o’clock was 8. W., then W. until 12 o’clock, 
and afterwards 8S. W. We are now between the “ Ant Hills.” 

July 6. Our course from 4 to 7 A. M. wasS., then 8. W. 
till 9, then W. until noon. The Lord preserved us to-day 
from two accidents. Early this morning, while riding along 
the Diadachton Creek, Bro. Zeisberger fell with his horse 
into the water, and struck his cheek on a stick he had in his 
hand. For some time he lay unconscious. A little further 
on lay a snake (a blower), as thick as the arm, in the middle 
of the path. Bro. Spangenberg, Shikellmy, and his son rode 
over it, and Bro. Zeisberger, who was leading his horse, 
walked over it without seeing it. Last came Bro. John 
Joseph—on him the snake turned, and attempted to bite him 
and his horsé twice. After our noon halt our course was S., 
when we passed the “Coffee House,” and left the hill country. 
Three hours before night we reached the “Limping Messen- 
ger,” and the end of the wilderness, and thence 8. W. to Ots- 
tonwaken, where we lodged. As it had rained all day, we 
were wet to the skin, and as the Indians had neither fire nor 
wood, we went to bed wet, and ardse next morning wet. For 
supper we had some fish, which had been caught during the 
afternoon, for the Indians had nothing to give us. We tra- 
velled 50 miles to-day. 

July 7. Leaving Otstonwaken, we came again to the West 
Branch ; passed the Ganachrirage, and rested at noon by the 
river. Our provisions were nearly exhausted. In this strait 
an old Indian joined us, undid his pack, and took out a smoked 
turkey, and told us to boil it—when we ate and were satisfied. 
In the afternoon passed the “ Streiter Lage” (Warrior’s Camp), 
and encamped by the river. For supper we cooked a handful 
of rice for seven persons, which the old Indian seeing, he got 


! The place where the bear meat was found June 11th. 
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out some pieces of venison and put them in the kettle, and 
we had plenty. 

July 8. This morning passed the place where Shikellmy 
formerly lived, next the Shawanese town and creek, and at 
noon reached Shamokin. Bro. Spangenberg and Zeisberger 
immediately crossed over to the island to visit Andrew Satta- 
lihu’s family, to deliver a message to his wife. On returning, 
we found an Indian trader, from whom we purchased some 
flour. Continued on our journey, and at night reached 
* Marienborn.” 

July 9. Rested part of the day at “ Marienborn,” as the horses 
were much fatigued. Later in the day, when in “ Joseph’s Val- 
ley,” we were overtaken by a fearful hail-storm. Hurried 
on, and when on the mountain the sun broke forth, and a 
beautiful rainbow spanned the valley back of us. Passed 
“Cool Bank,” on the Susquehanna, and encamped on the Me- 
chana Creek. 

July 10. During the morning passed “ Jacob’s Heights,” and 
came to the “Double Eagle.” Here we found encamped a 
family of Indians, who on learning from whence we had come, 
said we must be tired; and the man said to his wife, “give 
them some spits full of venison.” In return Bro, Spangenberg 
gave them knives and thimbles. Nooned at “ Benigna’s Creek,” 
and at nightfall came to the “Thiirnstein.” As we were lead- 
ing our horses down, Bro. Spangenberg, who was in advance, 
heard the rattle of a rattlesnake, and called to us to come 
kill it, but it could not be found. Encamped at the base of 
the “Thiirnstein,” on the Swatara. 

July 11. Our course was 8. E. We early entered “ Anton’s 
Wilderness,” thence over the Kittatiny Mountain, and nooned 
on the Little Swatara.!_ From thence we proceeded to Chris- 
topher Weiser’s. 


1 Bethel Township, Berks County. 
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COMPUTATION OF TIME, AND CHANGES OF STYLE 
IN THE CALENDAR. 


ADDRESSED TO STUDENTS OF HISTORY AND GENEALOGY. 
BY SPENCER BONSALL. 
(Concluded from Vol. II. page 394.) 


In the preparation of this article it was necessary to con- 
sult a number of works of reference for the purpose of com- 
paring the statements of the best authorities on the subject. 
Information of great importance, to the student of history, 
in fixing and verifying dates, was found scattered in the 
volumes consulted, and, for convenience of reference, the 
notes taken are now given in a more condensed form. 

The “New Style,” or Gregorian calendar, was adopted 
generally, in Roman Catholic countries, immediately after 
its promulgation, A. D. 1582. Most Protestant countries, 
however, continued for a longer or shorter period to use the 
“Old Style,” or Julian calendar. It is necessary, therefore, 
in dealing critically with dates after 1582, to ascertain what 
“Style” was in use, at the time and place in question. The 
following table, compiled principally from “L’Art de vérifier 
les Dates,” by M. de Saint-Allais, Paris, 1818, “The Chro- 
nology of History,” by Sir Harris Nicolas, K.C.M.G., London, 
1852, and “ Handy-Book of Rules and Tables for Verifying © 
Dates with the Christian Era,” ete., by John J. Bond, Assist- 
ant Keeper of the Public Records, London, 1869, will serve 
to show when the chief States of Europe adopted the “New 
Style.” As Mr. Bond had peculiar facilities for procuring 
correct information regarding the changes in many of the 
countries, and as his book is the latest authority to which I 
have had access, I have, when any doubt existed, preferred 
his dates to those of others. 
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In Spain,' Portugal, and the ) Old Style ended | New Style began 
greater part of Italy, the ( = next day— 
same day as at Rome and { Thu. 4 Oct. 1582. | Fri. 15 Oct. 1582. 
Milan. 

In France? and Lorraine.’ Sun. 9 Dec. 1582. Mon. 20 Dec. 1582. 

In Germany‘ and Switzerland? } 
(by Roman Catholics). 

In Savoy.® 

In the Roman Catholic Ne- 

therlands,? vzz., Brabant, 
Limbourg, Luxembourg, 
Gelderland (in part )— 
Duchies. Flanders, Artois, 
Hainault, Namur — Coun- . * ? . 
ties. Antwerp (called the Fri. 21 Dec. 1582. | Sat. 1 Jan. 1583. 
Marquisate of the Holy 
Empire). Malines—Lord- 
ship. 
In the Protestant Nether- 
lands, Holland and Zea- 
land, v2z., Rotterdam, Am- 
sterdam, Leyden, Delft, 
Haerlem, and the Hague. 

In Prussia? (date of introduc- 








tion not fixed). eeeeseneesseees | scene ¢  teeeee 1583. 
In Poland.!? Tue. 21 Dec. 1585. | Wed. 1 Jan. 1586 
In Hungary" (date of intro- 1587 


duction not fixed). 
In Strasbourg.!? 
In Denmark,'? and Protestant 
States of Germany." 
In Overyssel'® or Overijsel 
(date not fixed). 
a saa " 
In Gelderland or Guelder- } wea 19June, 1700. | Thu. 1July 1700. 
In Utrecht.” Tue. 19 Nov. 1700.| Wed. 1 Dec. 1700. 
In Friesland!’ or Vriesland. Fri. 20 Dec. 1700.| Sat. 1Jan. 1701. 
In Groningen,'® and Protest- - | ae - 
Porno ee bery } Tue. 31 Dec. 1700. | Wed. 12 Jan. 1701. 
In Tuscany? (date of intro- 1751 
duction not fixed). ae —_ 
In Great Britain,” Ireland, nn ie 
ands the Calenies. Wed. 2 Sept.1752.| Thu. 14 Sept. 1752. 
7 


In Sweden. Sun. 28 Feb. 1753... Mon. 12 Mar. 1753. 


Sat. 18 Feb. 1682. | Sun. 1 Mar. 1682. 
Sun. 18 Feb. 1700. | Mon. 1 Mar. 1700. 





YeSr— Snr “NH —y 





* Spain, etc. Bull of Pope Gregory XIII., 24th Feb. 1582. 

? France. Pursuant to edict of Henry III., dated 3d Nov. 1582. 

* Lorraine. Orders of those who had the spiritual authority in the name 
of the Bishop, Charles de Lorraine, Nov. 24th, 1582. See L’ Art de vérifier les 
Dates. 

‘Germany. * Switzerland. ® Savoy. Authority not given. See Bond’s 
Handy-Book. 

* Roman Catholic Netherlands. Proclamation of the Court 22d December, 
1582. 

* Protestant Netherlands. By edict or Plakaet of 10 Dec. 1582 (entered in 
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YEARS, MONTHS, AND WEEKS. 


Year (Meeso-Gothiec, jer; Anglo-Saxon, gear; Dutch, jarr; 
Friesic, jer; German, jahr; Danish, aar; Swedish, ar; Ice- 





the Great Plakaet boek, I. 395, in the Record Office of the Hague), the intro- 
duction of the New Style was fixed for the 15th of December, 1582; but 
afterwards settled, by a resolution of the States of Holland, to begin on the 
1st of January, 1583. 

The other provinces only adopted the measure about the year 1700. 

* Prussia. ‘State Papers.—Prussian, 1586.” 

* Poland. ‘State Papers, Cracow, 3 January, 1586, Stylo novo.” 

“ Hungary. The Diet of Presburg, held in the presence of the Archduke 
Ernest, 1587. 

* Strasbourg. Through the exertions of M. de la Grange, intendant of 
Alsace, Feb. 5th, 1682. L’ Art de vérifier les Dates. 

* Denmark. ‘‘State Papers, Copenhagen, 2d May, 1702, S.N.” (Stylo 
novo.) 

* Protestant States of Germany. On the 15th Nov. 1699, the old Calendar 
was universally abandoned within the empire ; and a new one, framed by a 
celebrated mathematician named Weigel, was adopted, which differed only 
from the Gregorian as to the mode of fixing Easter and the Movable Feasts, 
so that it sometimes happened that the Protestants and Catholics celebrated 
that feast on a different day. 

** Overyssel (date of introduction not fixed). By resolution, dated 4 April, 
1700. 

*® Gelderland. In accordance with a resolution of the States, dated 26 
May, 1700. (Geld. Plakaet boek, ITI. 27.) 

" Utrecht. By the resolution dated 24 July, 1700. (Utrecht Plakaet boek, 
I. 457.) 

* Friesland. By resolution dated 11 and 12 October, 1700. 

* Groningen. In consequence of a resolution of the States General, of 6 
February, 1760. ; 

* Protestant parts of Switzerland refused the New Style until 1700, when 
Weigel’s Calendar was received by those of the cantons of Zurich, Berne, 
Basle, and Schaffhausen, who commenced the year 1701 on the 12th Jan. 
N.S. 

™ Tuscany. By the Emperor of Germany, as grand-duke of Tuscany. 
(Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. xxi. p. 93.) 

* Great Britain, &c. Pursuant to Statute 24 Geo. IT. c. 23, 1751. 

* By edict of the King 24th Feb. 1752. L’ Art de vérifier les Dates. 

Bond states, that ‘‘ The Gregorian, or New Style, was adopted gradu- 
ally after 1696. The King of Sweden, fearing that striking off ten 
days at once, might prove prejudicial to commercial transactions, 
adopted the New Style gradually, by making no Leap-year after 1696 
until 1744, by which plan 11 days were dropped. The eleven inter- 
mediate ‘fourth years’ having thus only 365 days each, made the 
year 1744 the same as other countries where the New Style had been 
adopted.”” According to this arrangement, New Style would have 
commenced on Tuesday, 1 March, 1740. 
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landic, ar; Sanscrit, jahran, a course, or circle, to move in a 
circle). 

Year, in the full extent of the word, is a system, or cycle 
of several months, usually twelve. Some writers define it as 
a period or space of time, measured by the revolution of some 
celestial body in its orbit. Thus the time in which the fixed 
stars make a revolution is called the great year; and the 
times in which Jupiter, Saturn, the Sun, Moon, ete. complete 
their courses, and return to the same point of the zodiac, are 
respectively called the years of Jupiter, and Saturn, and the 
Solar and Lunar years, ete.’ 

It is stated in Hutton’s “ Philosophical and Mathematical 
Dictionary,” that a year, originally, denoted a revolution, and 
was not limited to that of tts sun. Accordingly, we find by 
the oldest accounts, that people have, at different times, ex- 
pressed other revolutions by it, particularly that of the moon; 
and consequently, that the years of some accounts are to be 
reckoned only months, and sometimes periods of two, or 
three, or four months. This will assist us greatly in under- 
standing the traditions that certain nations give of their own 
antiquity, and perhaps also of the great age of men. We 
read expressly in several of the old Greek writers, that the 
Egyptian year, at one period, was only a month; and we are 
also told that at other periods it was three months, or four 
months; and it is probable that the children of Israel fol- 
lowed the Egyptian mode of computing their years. The 
Egyptians boasted, nearly two thousand years ago, that 
they had historical records of events, happening forty-eight 
thousand years before that period. This statement was evi- 
dently intended to deceive the Greeks, with the design of 
making them believe that they, the Egyptians, were the most 
ancient nation, an ambition which the Chinese attempt, at 
present, to imitate, striving to impress us with the idea that 
they are the oldest people on the earth. Both the present 
and the early imposters have pretended to ancient observa- 
tions of the heavenly bodies, and recounted eclipses, in par- 
ticular, to vouch for the truth of their statements. Since the 


! Ephraim Chambers’s Cyclopedia, 1741. 
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time in which the solar year, or period of the earth’s revo- 
lution round the sun, has been received, we may calculate 
with certainty ; but, in regard to those remote ages, in which 
we do not precisely know what is meant by the term year, it 
is impossible to form any satisfactory conjecture of the dura- 
tion of time, as computed by the ancients in their chronicles. 

The Babylonians pretend to an antiquity of the same fabu- 
lous kind ; they boast of forty-seven thousand years in which 
they had kept observations; but we may judge of these as 
of the others. The Egyptians speak of the stars having four 
times altered their courses in that period which they claim 
for their history, and that the sun set twice in the east. They 
were not such perfect astronomers but that, after a round. 
about voyage, they might perhaps mistake the east for the 
west, when they came in again, particularly as the use of the 
mariner’s compass was unknown to them. 

The tropical or solar year, properly, and by way of emi- 
nence so-called, is the space of time in which the sun moves 
through the twelve sigus of the zodiac. This, by observa- 
tions of the best modern astronomers, contains 365 d. 5h. 
48 m. 46.14912 seconds. The quantity assumed by the au- 
thors of the Gregorian calendar was 365 d. 5 h. 49 m., which 
corresponds exactly with the observations of Bianchini, and 
de La Hire, in the next century. In the civil, or popular 
account, the year contains 365 days, with an additional day 
every four years. ; 

The excess of the solar year over 365 days has been given 
by different astronomers as follows:— 

Meton and Euctemon 5th Century B.C. 6h. 18m. 57 © sec. 


Hipparchus . ‘ . 2d s e 5h. 55m. 12 a 
Sosigenes . : ;-_ * = 6h. Om. 0 “ 
Albategnius ‘ — = A.D. 5h. 46m. 24 
Alphonsine Tables ia «| . 5h. 49m. 16 " 
Copernicus . . - 16th “ ” 5h. 49m. 6 . 
Tycho Brahe ‘ a? . - 5h. 48m. 45.5 “ 
Kepler ‘ ° ie *« o 5h. 48m. 5765 “ 
Halley . ; : ue ” ” 5h. 48m. 54.691 “ 
Lalande . , 1th « 5h. 48m. 35.5 ” 
Delambre_. ° : = . S 5h. 48 m. 51.6 ” 
Laplace ‘ ‘ oe * “ 5h. 48m. 49.7 


Hind, 1850 . ° —_* ” 5h. 43m. 46.2 2 
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Monts (Gothic, menath; Anglo-Saxon, monath, from mona, 
the moon; German, monat; Dutch, maand; Danish, maaned; 
Swedish, manad). 

The next convenient division of time, which is marked 
out by the revolutions of the heavenly bodies, is the month. 
The astronomical month is the period of time in which the 
moon performs a complete revolution round the heavens, 
and is either periodical or synodical. The periodical month is 
the time in which the moon moves from one point of the 
heavens to the same point again, and is equal to 27 d. 7 h. 
43 m. 47 seconds; and the synodical month, or lunation, as it 
is sometimes called, is that portion of time which elapses be- 
tween two successive new moons, or between two successive 
conjurctions of the moon with the sun, and is equal to 29 d. 
12 h. 44 m. 3.19 seconds. The solar month is that portion of 
time in which the sun moves through one entire sign of the 
zodiac, the mean quantity of which is 30 d. 10 h. 29 m. 
3.84576 seconds, being the twelfth part of the solar year. 

Week (Anglo-Saxon, weoe; Dutch, week; German woche; 
Danish, wge; Swedish, vecka). 

The subdivision of the month into weeks is very ancient, 
and has been adopted by almost all nations, excepting the 
ancient Greeks, the inhabitants of the north of China, the 
Persians, and the Mexicans. It originated with the ancient 
Chaldeans, who gave the name of one of the seven planets to 
each hour of the day, and designated each day by the name 
of that planet which corresponded with the first hour of the 
day. In order to understand this, the order of the planets 
must be given upon the Ptolemaic system, that is, in the 
order of their distances from the earth, beginning with the 
most distant: Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, the Sun, Venus, Mer- 
cury, and the Moon. Commencing with Saturn, on the first 
hour of the first day, and allotting to each hour a planet, in 
the order named, the first hour of the second day, it is found, 
would fall to the Sun; of the third day, to the Moon; of the 
fourth, to Mars; of the fifth, to Mercury; of the sixth, to 
Jupiter; and of the seventh, to Venus.! 


! Edinburgh Encyclopedia. 
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The Latins adopted these designations in their names of 
the days of the week. They are to be found in old law books 
and MSS., and are still used by the learned professions through- 
out Europe. 

Occasionally, the signs only of the planets were used, for 
the sake of brevity, particularly in diaries and journals. This 
is notably the case in the original MS. field-book of Mason 
and Dixon’s survey of the boundary line between Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland, 1763 to 1768, in possession of the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania. In this book the name of 
each day of the week is represented by the sign, in addition 
to the usual dates, for a period of over four years. See, also, 
* Minutes of the Provincial Council of Pennsylvania” (Colo- 
nial Records), vol. ii. pages 90 to 96, ete. ete. In the latter 
part of vol i. (same Records) the Latin names of the days 
were used. 

Our Saxon ancestors, before their conversion to Christianity, 
named the seven days of the week from the sun and moon, 
and some of their deified heroes, to whom they were pecu- 
liarly consecrated, and representing the ancient gods or planets; 
which names we have received, and still retain. 


Latin. Signs. English. Anglo-Saxon. Presided over by 
Dies Saturni h Saturday Setern-deg Saturn 
Dies Solis © Sunday Sunnan-deg The Sun 
Dies Lune »)) Monday Monan-deg The Moon 
Dies Martis % Tuesday Tiwes-deg Mars 
Dies Mercurii % Wednesday Wodnes-deg Mercury 
Dies Jovis pli Thursday Thors-deg Jupiter 
Dies Veneris ce) Friday Frigas-deg Venus 


In some ancient documents we find the equivalent terms, 
Dics Sabbati for Saturday, and Dies Dominica for Sunday. 
Tiw, Tyw, Tuisto or Tuesco, the Saxon Mars, or God of war. 
Woden or Odin, a Scandinavian chief or deity, the reputed 
author of magic, and the inventor of all the arts, and was 
thought to answer to the Mercury of the Greeks and Romans. 
Thor was the god of thunder, as well as the ancient Jove. 
Friga, Freya, or Freja was the Scandinavian Venus; she was 
the wife of Thor, and goddess of peace, fertility, and riches. 

This order of the days, first adopted by the Chaldeans, was 
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preserved by the Mosaiclaw. The Christians, however, began 
their week on Sunday, and the Mahometans on Friday. 


CALENDAR OF THE Frencu Repvus.ic From 1792 To 1806. 


Although Encyclopedias and other works mention the 
French Republican Calendar, and in some cases attempt to 
give copies of it, I have yet to find, in the English language, 
a correct exemplar, or one that can be used for practical pur- 
poses. The Calendar here given may be relied on for perfect 
accuracy in every particular, as it has been prepared directly 
from the “Almanach National de France,” and the “Gazette 
Nationale, ou Le Moniteur Universel.” 

The zeal for innovation which accompanied the French 
revolution, induced the rulers to change their calendar along 
with their government. It was decreed by the National 
Convention, in the autumn of 1793, that the vulgar era 
should be abolished in all civil concerns; that the new French 
era should be reckoned from the foundation of the republic, 
September 22, 1792, of the vulgar era, on the day of the true 
autumnal equinox; that each year should begin on the mid- 
night of the day on which the autumnal equinox falls ; and 
that the first year of the French republic had begun imme- 
diately after 12 o’clock P. M. of the 21st of September, 1792, 
and had terminated on the midnight between the 21st and 22d 
of September, 1793. In order to effect a correspondence be- 
tween the seasons and the civil year, it was decreed that the 
fourth year of the republic should be the first sextile, or leap 
year, that a sixth complementary day should be added to it,and 
that it should terminate the first Franciade; that the sextile, 
or leap year, should take place every four years, and should 
mark the close of each Franciade ; that the first, second, and 
third centesimal years, viz. 100, 200, and 300 of the republic, 
should be common, and that the fourth, viz. 400, should be 
sextile; and this should be the case every four centuries until 
the fortieth, which should terminate with a common year. 

It was intended that the year should have been divided 
into ten parts, conformably to the decimal system: but, in 
taking the divisions of the months, the twelve revolutions of 
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the moon round the earth made it absolutely necessary to 
admit twelve months. These were named after the seasons 
to which they belonged. 


H Vendémiaire Vintage month September 22 to October 21 30 days 
s | Branaire Foggy month October 22“ Nov. 20 30 “ 
< ( Frimaire Frosty month November 21 “ Dec. 20 £0 “ 
Nivdése Snowy month December 21 “ Jan. 19 30 “ 
: Pluvidse Rainy month January 20% Feb. 18 30 “ 
B  Ventése Windy month February 19 “ March 20 30 “ 


Floréal Flowery month April 20 “ May 19 30 “ 
Prairial Meadow month May 20“ June 18 30 “ 


{therm Harvest month June 19“ July 18 30 * 


{rina Germinating month March 21“ April 19 30 “ 


Spring 


Thermidor Hot month July 19 “ August 17 30 “ 
Fructidor Fruit month August 18“ Sept. 16 30 “ 


Summer 


As the French months consisted of 30 days each, making 
in all 360 days, the remaining five days required to complete 
the year were called complementary days and sans-culottides. 
They were named as follows :— 


1. Primedi Féte de la Vertu The Virtues Sept. 17th 
2. Duodi ‘éte du Génie Genius “« 18th 
3. Tridi Féte du Travail Labor “ 619th 
4. Quartidi Féte de l’Opinion Opinion! “« 20th 
5. Quintidi Féte des Récompenses Rewards “« 21st 


The intercalary day of every fourth year was called La 
sans-culottide, and was to be the Festival of the Revolution, 
to be dedicated to a grand solemnity, in which the French 
should celebrate the period of their enfranchisement, and the 
institution of the Republic. The National oath, “To live 
free or die,” was to be renewed. 

Each day was divided according to the decimal system, 
into ten parts or hours, and these into ten others, and so on. 

Each month was divided into three decades, each consist- 


1 “This festival, absolutely original, and perfectly adapted to the French 
character, was to be a sort of political carnival of twenty-four hours, during 
which people should be allowed to say or to write with impunity, whatever 
they pleased concerning every public man. It was for opinion to do justice 
upon opinion itself; and it behooved all magistrates to defend themselves by 
their virtues against the truths and the calumnies of that day.”—Thiers’ 
ristory of the French Revolution. 
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ing of ten days; the names of which were taken from the 
Latin numerals. The first was called Primedi, 2d Duodi, 3a 
Tridi, 4th Quartidi, 5th Quintidi, 6th Sextidi, Tth Septidt, 8th 
Octidi, 9th Nonidi, and 10th Décadi. The last was the day 
of rest, and superseded the former Sunday. 

This decimal arrangement did not appear to give general 
satisfaction, the French Republicans rarely adopting the new 
names of the days, in dating their letters, or in conversation, 
but using the number of the day of each month of their 
calendar. Thus: the 6th, 17th, 28th, or 30th Nivdése, the 
9th Fructidor, the 12th Germinal, the 16th Frimaire, the 
23d Prairial, ete. The system was abandoned, and religious 
worship restored after Septidi,! 27th Germinal, year X. (17th 
April, 1802), and the next day, Sunday, commenced with the 
usual names of the days of the week: Dimanche, Lundi, 
Mardi, Mercredi, Jeudi, Vendredi, and Samedi. 

This calendar existed until the 10th Nivése, year XIV. 
(the 31st December, 1805). The next day, January 1, 1806, 
the Gregorian mode of computation was restored. 

With the aid of the preceding and following tables, a com- 
plete calendar for any month, or year, of the French Repub- 
lic can easily be constructed. 


From 22 Sept. 1792 1 From 23 Sept. 1800 IX 
20 6(3tlU*lCUTES To 23 * 1801 
From 223 * 1793 \ i From 23 ** 1801 \ X 
To 21 * 1704 To 22 * 1802 
From 22 ‘* 1794 1 iI From 23 ‘* 1802 } xI* 
o se * Wes To 23 ** 1803 
From 23 ** 1795 } iV From 24 ** 1803) XI 
2. ow = 796 |} To 223 *“ 1804f/ 
From 22 * 1796 Vv From 23 ‘** 1804 XU 
“0 2. * Fier To 23 ** 4805 
From 22 * 1797 From 23 ** 1805 
o 21 * 1798 \ Vi | To 31 Dec. 1805 } XIV 
From 22 ‘ 1798) vile 
To 22 “ 17995 * Sextile or leap-years, 
y 
From 23 ** 1799) 
To 23 “ 18005 Vl 





The calendar, although reckoned from the 22d of September, 


1792, was not introduced until the 8th of Brumaire, year II. 
(-9th of October, 1793). See Le Moniteur of that date. 


' See Gazette Nationale ou Le Moniteur Universel, 18, 20 Germinal, 
year X. (8, 10 April, 1802) for act of the Corps-Législatif, and speech of 
Lucien Bonaparte. 
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Years of the Republic. IV. 1795-6.* 
1. 1792-3 1796-7 |VII. 1799-1800; XI. 1802-3 
Wl. 1793-4 Vi, 1797-8| IX. 1800-1 |x. 1804-5 XIl, 1803-4. 
il, 1794-5| Vi. 1798-9{| X. 1801-2 ({XIV. 1805 
1 Vendémiaire 22 Sept. 1 Vendémiaire 23 Sept. | 1 Vendémiaire 24 Sept. 
9 “ 3 “ ~ “ 30 “ “ 30 “es 
10 " 1 Oct 9 6 1 Oct. 8 « 1 Oct. 
30 “ 21 “ 30 “ 22 “ 30 “ 23 “ 
“= 1 Brumaire a |U 1 Brumaire 23 (* 1 Brumaire 24 «( 
10 “i 31 ““ 9 “ 31 “ 8 “ 31 “cc 
11 - 1 Nov 10 ” 1 Nov 9 - 1 Nov. 
30 » _ = 30 i _. * 30 ’  < iat 
1 Frimaire as * 1 Frimaire 22 « 1 Frimaire 23. = 
10 “ 30 “ 9 “ 30 “ 8 “ 30 “ 
ll ™ 1 Dec 10 i 1 Dec. 9 * 1 Dec. 
30 20 C** 30 3 nm «| 30 - 22 «( 
1 Nivése a * 1 Nivése 22 “ | 1 Nivése 23 
ll “ 31 ‘“ 10 “ 31 “ 9 “ 31 “ 
12 “1 1 Jan 11 si lJan. | 10 a 1 Jan. 
30. 19 “ |30 « 20 « |30 « 21 « 
1 Pluvidse 30 « 1 Pluvidse 21 “ | 1 Pluvidése 22 «6 
12 sa + ig 11 es a. * 10 . 31 «& 
13 . 1 Feb 12 _ 1 Feb 13 ” 1 Feb. 
30 “ 18 “ 30 “ 19 “ 30 “ 20 “ec 
1 Ventése 19 * 1 Ventése » « 1 Ventése 21 “ 
10 o _ 9 _ _» * 9 = 29 «(és 
1l - 1 March | 10 ” 1 March | 10 ° 1 March 
30 “i ~s * 30 " a «| 30 “ 21 “* 
1 Germinal = = 1 Germinal = * 1 Germinal 22 « 
ll “ 31 “ 10 “ 31 “ 10 “ 81 6e 
12 “3 1 April | 11 - 1 April | 11 ‘s 1 April 
30 5 — = 30 - 20 C* 30 24 3» 
1 Floréal 20 « 1 Floréal mm * 1 Floréal | 
11 ° 30 « 10 _ 30 * 10 2 30 
= * 1May | 11 - 1 May | 11 ” 1 May 
30 s yo = 30 “ _ * 30 " 2 CO 
1 Prairial » es 1 Prairial _ = 1 Prairial 21 
12 ” —..? ll a i 1l “ 31 sé 
13 - 1 June 12 . 1 June | 12 es 1 June 
30 . _— 30 “ ~~ * 30 “ 19 
1 Messidor ss 1 Messidor oe 1 Messidor »m» « 
12 - 30 * ll + 30 « ll “ 30 = *é 
13 es 1 July 12 « 1 July 12 . 1 July 
30 o . * 30 “ — * 30 - 19 * 
1 Thermidor 19 “ 1 Thermidor 20 “ 1 Thermidor 20 ‘* 
13 si 31 «* 12 “ a 12 = si 
14 s 1 Aug. | 13 ss 1 Aug. | 13 ” 1 Aug 
. a 30 “ 17 “ 30 “ 18 ‘“ 30 “ 18 ss 
1 Fructidor 16 * 1 Fructidor is ¢ 1 Fructidor i9 « 
14 ss si 13 ss : ee 13 “ a1 
15 ' 1 Sept. | 14 Ms 1 Sept. | 14 - 1 Sept. 
30 “ 16 te } 30 “ 17 “ 30 “ 17 se 
P fl 17 | Pp (l 18 “ 
= 2 i868 ¢ | gs : 2 * Th 
= 3 #419 «« = 3 90 e 6th Complementary 
Be 4 20 « em) 4. 2 « day was used only for the 
weisz <¢ és 2Sin es sextile years III., VLI., and 
for) | a. 21 . ”. 22 Xi 
= = ‘ 
S |e 2 « S |e 23 « 
* For the year IV of the Republic, after the 28th of February, use the first column under the 
1 year I, as 1796 was a Gregorian leap year, The 10th Ventése was the 29th of February. 
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Roman NuMERALS. 

In connection with this subject, it seems proper that some 
mention should be made of dates and numbers, such as are 
found in old books and MSS., and on ancient sculptures and 
monuments. The Roman numerals, with which we are all 
familiar, are 1, V, X,L,C,D, and M. Some of the others 
are rather more difficult to understand. 

When the Romans wrote several units, following each 
other, the first and last were longer than the rest, thus ful 
In ancient MSS. four is written |||], and not |Y; nine thus 
VIII, and not |X, etc. Instead of V, five units lial were 
sometimes used in the eighth century. Half was expressed 
by an § at the end of the figures, CII was one hundred 
two and a half. This § sometimes appeared in the form of 
our 5. In some old MSS. the figures L XL are used to ex- 
press ninety. 

Q was sometimes used for 500, being the initial of Quin- 
genti. 

When QO (a reversed ©) is annexed to |O, it makes the value 
ten times greater, and in like manner, the annexing of O, and 
prefixing of C, increases its value tenfold. It has the power 
of the cipher 0 annexed to an Arabic numeral, and repeated. 

Thousands were also expressed by a small line drawn over 
any numeral, thus | signifies 1000; Vil 7000; LX 60,000; 
likewise M 1,000,000; MM 2,000,000, ete. 

The Roman numerals were generally used in England, 
France, Italy, Germany, and Spain, from the earliest times, 
to the middle of the 15th century. 

“The College accounts in the English universities were 
generally kept in the Roman numerals till the early part of 
the sixteenth century; nor in the parish registers were the 
Arabic characters adopted before the year 1600. . The oldest 
date we have met with, in Scotland, is that of 1490, which 
occurs in the rent-roll of the diocese of St. Andrew’s; the 
change from Roman to Arabic numerals occurring, with a 
corresponding alteration in the form of writing, near the end 
of the volume.”! 


1 Encyclopedia Britannica. 
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“With respect to the dates of charters, the use of Roman 
ciphers was universal in all countries; but to avoid falling 
into error, it must be observed that in such dates, as well as 
those other muniments of France and Spain, the number for 
a thousand was sometimes omitted, the date beginning by 
hundreds; in others, the thousands were set down, and the 
hundreds left out; and in latter ages both thousands and 
hundreds were alike suppressed, and people began with the 
tens, as if —78 was put for 1778, a practice still followed in 
letters, and in affairs of trifling consequence. 

“The numeral figures which have for some centuries pre- 
vailed in Europe are certainly Indian [East Indian]. The 
Arabians do not pretend to have been the inventors of them, 
but they ascribe their invention to the Indians, from whom 
they borrowed them. The numerals used by the Bramins, the 
Persians, the Arabians, and some other eastern nations are 
similar to each other, and the same characters were introduced 
into Europe, where they prevailed in the fifteenth century. 

“The learned Dr. Wallis, of Oxford, delivers it as his 
opinion that the Indian or Arabic numerals were brought 
into Europe, together with other Arabic learning, about the 
middle of the tenth century, if not sooner.” 

“The Saxon dates” on the table “ are taken from the Danish 
and Norwegian registers, preserved in Suhm’s Northern Col- 
lections. 

“The oldest numerals are from a very curious Almanze, 
beautifully written on vellum, and belonging to the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. It is calculated especially for the year 
1492. 

“Fac-similes from Caxton’s Mirrour of the World. Shir- 
wood’s Ludus Arithmomachie, given in Dibdin’s Bibliotheca 
Spenceriana.’”? 


1 Astle’s Origin and Progress of Writing—London, 1794. 
* Encyclopedia Britannica. 
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ROMAN AND ARABIC NUMERALS, 
AS FORMERLY USED. 











| LIXX on xX 20/C 100 
Hil or IV A/XXX or ® S30;|CCCCerCD 400 
liilorV 5/XXXX orXL 40/D orloor Q 500 
liitlorVI G/L §0|DCorioc 600 
WX or Vill BILX 60 |DCC orloce 700 
IX or VIII O/L%* or LXX 7O0|/MorMorMerclo or 

X 10|XXC erLXXX 80| mor coor>< 1.000 


Cold or Mior Ver XLO9 er CHI or CCCCD 4,000 
Ver QD orloder lor Mork or YW or 2 + §,000 





K er @ or A or ><9 or Ww er CCIO9D 10.000 
XV or MA or AK er Cclooloo 15.000 
KX or AMA or WW or CCIDOCCIDD 20.000 
L or 19995 ox 1999 or QDD 60,000 
SC or G&D or CcciI9N09 or cccloo9 100,000 
D or 19999 or Q999 500,000 
M or CCCCIND99 1,000,000 
{ SAXON NUMERALS. 
Te eo SG 


Progress of European Numerals| 
123264 6A8$910 Olclese USS. 
123446 N85 9 10 Caxtor,/480, 
123LFYOABD 10 Shirwooi {432 
923460 739 X Old French’ 
123456 78919 OldEnglish 





Variations of Huropean Numerals, 


{. ¥T 125 

2. 14 GUT Pre2 Vz 
3.}] 23333 

4.RR CRUX HR 
5. QaFyAPEAH YOSS 


6.£F65 0S 
T.ALARBDNA 
8.8833 
9.9°° 99 





10. 1.2 YS lo 


AZ SULMC Ao Sanseril. SO8ASIWASBerngalee.\WPYOVAG Arabic. 
The above tableis a compilation, from Bois- 
SARD’S ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, the ENCYCLO- 
PADIA BRITANNICA, and many other works, 
by Spencer Bonsall, hlocecL&lIX. 
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MADAME MONTOUOR. 


BY JOHN G. FREEZE, 
BLOOMSBURG, COLUMBIA CO. 


A sketch of this celebrated woman and her family will be 
properly introduced by a short description of the magnificent 
mountain ridge which bears her name. 

Montour’s Ridge rises somewhat abruptly on the West 
Branch of the Susquehanna, near the mouth of Chillisquaque 
Creek, in Northumberland County, Pennsylvania, and start- 
ing out in a northeast course becomes the boundary between 
the townships of Point and Chillisquaque in Northumberland 
County, and between Point and the townships of Liberty and 
Mahoning in Montour County, near Danville, where Mahon- 
ing Creek breaks through to the North Branch of the Susque- 
hanna—thence becoming the boundary between Valley and 
Mahoning, and West Hemlock and Cooper, in Montour 
County ; and between Hemlock and Montour in Columbia 
County ; breaking down again where Hemlock Creek flows 
through into Fishing Creek, and again a short distance be- 
yond where Fishing Creek rolls between its precipitous sides 
north of Bloomsburg off into the North Branch ; then rising 
again and throwing toward the surface its rich iron deposits 
north and east of Bloomsburg, and sinking forever, after 
developing millions of tons of limestone, north and east of 
the town of Espy. 

A geological axis of elevation passes nearly along the 
middle of the ridge, composed of hard gray and reddish 
sandstone, which are covered along both sides, sometimes 
nearly and sometimes quite to the top, by slates and shales 
of overlying series, the lower part of which consists of yel- 
lowish or greenish slates, containing thin strata of limestone, 
in which are impressions of shells and other fossils ; and near 
these is a very valuable layer of brownish-red iron ore, from 
six inches to over two feet in thickness, also containing fossil 
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impressions. This ore is found on both sides of the ridge as 
far east as the vicinity of Bloomsburg, where the strata con- 
verge over its top as it sinks away on the east, and finally 
disappears under the overlying red shale in the neighborhood 
of Espytown. In the slates above the iron ore are some thin 
layers of dark-colored limestone, succeeded by a thick bed of 
red shale, which forms the upper portion of the series. Over- 
lying this red shale is a limestone formation, which encircles 
the ridge outside of the red shale, and which may be seen 
not far from the river above Northumberland, and along the 
railroad from Danville to Bloomsburg; dipping under the 
Fishing Creek above its mouth, and passing under Blooms- 
burg, it rises again near Espy, and extends nearly to Berwick, 
where it sinks away beneath the overlying slate. A fine 
deposit of mantle and roofing slate of the very best quality 
develops itself on Little Fishing Creek about a mile above 
Bloomsburg. It has been wrought and approved by compe- 
tent workmen and judges, and needs only capital and enter- 
prise to become a recognized industry of the county. 

Thus it will be seen that Montour’s ridge is useful as well 
as ornamental, rich as well as rugged; yielding right at our 
doors iron ore, limestone, slate, and building stone in almost 
unlimited quantities. 

Madame Montour, who gave her name to this beautiful 
range of hills, is a personage of considerable importance in 
the early history of Pennsylvania, and especially of the Sus- 
quehanna region. Her birth, her character, and her actions 
have been the subject of romance and of history. She has 
been the victim of vituperation as well as the heroine of 
eulogy. Ter name has been used to dignify and horrify the 
Wyoming massacre. But neither romance nor history, neither 
vituperation nor eulogy, seems to have done her justice. 

Madame Montour makes her first appearance in our his- 
tory at a council held at Philadelphia on the 3d of July, 
1727, between the Hon. Patrick Gordon, Lieutenant-Governor, 
and his council on one side, and divers Chiefs of the Five 
Nations, the Conestogoes, Gangawese, and Susquehanna In- 
dians, on the other. The council being met and seated: “The 
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Governor told them by M. Montour, a French woman who 
had lived long among these people, and is now interpretress, 
that he was glad to see them all well after so long a journey, 
and was now ready with his council to receive what they 
have to say.” The meetings continued several days, Madame 
Montour making the interpretations between the parties. 
She was at this time married to her second husband, Robert 
Hunter, alias Carondawana, a Chief of the Oneidas.' It is 
agreed on all hands that her first husband was Roland Mon- 
tour, a brave of the Senecas. She had no children by her 
second husband, who was killed in a war with the Catawbas 
as early as the year 1729. 

Madame Montour is by some writers alleged to have been 
the daughter of one of the French Governors of Canada, and 
to have been a lady in manners, style, and education. That 
she mingled in the best society of Philadelphia, and possessed 
great attractions of mind and person. But when we remem- 
ber that she had a sister married to a brave of the Miamis, 
and was herself twice married to Indians of the Five Nations, 
it is more than likely that her claims to beauty, education, 
and refinement were not so positive as her admirers have as- 
serted, yet, perhaps, they were far in advance of her husbands’ 
and her swarthy companions. 

An examination of the authorities seems to bring us to the 
conclusion that Madame Montour was a French Canadian 
without any admixture of Indian blood—that she was edu- 
cated—that she preferred the Indian custom,and a roving and 
unsettled habit of life—and that the family into which she 
married were the French half-breeds who had a French Gov- 


' And this statement of her marriage with Carondawana is repeated 
in 1728 in a communication of the Governor to the Board through 
James Le Tort of “a matter he had been informed of by Mistress Montour, 
who had married the Indian called Robert Hunter, & was here with her said 
husband last summer in company with those of the Five Nations,” etc. 
Le Tort said, “ That intending last fall to take a journey as far as the Mia- 
mis Indians, or Twechtweys, to trade with them, he had consulted Mrs. 
Montour, a French woman, wife to Carondawana, about his journey thither, 
who having lived amongst & having a sister married to one of that nation,” &c. 
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ernor of Canada for their father, if, indeed, they were entitled 
to make any such claim. That in early life she married 
Roland Montour, a brave of the Senecas, who had a brother 
John, and a sister who was variously known as Catharine, 
Kate, Catrina, Catreen, and Queen Esther. 

By her husband Roland Montour she had certainly four, 
and possibly five children. Andrew, Henry, and Robert are 
well known. We hear of Lewis also; and at a council in 
Philadelphia, June 18, 1733, before Thomas Penn, Esquire, 
Shekallamy, then at Shamokin as the head of the tribes, 
speaks of an Indian “named Katarioniecha, who is married 
to one Margaret, a daughter of Mrs. Montour,” as living “in 
that neighborhood.” 

Whatever Roland Montour may have been, Madame had 
always been the friend of the Proprietary Government. And 
that reputation is enhanced, if possible, after her second mar- 
riage. In some instructions given in 1728 by Gov. Gordon 
to Henry Smith and John Petty, then about to visit the Sus- 
quehanna Indians, the Governor says: “Give my kind love 
also to Carundowana and his wife and speak to them to the 
same purpose. Lett him know I expect of him, that as he 
is a great Captain, he will take Care that all the People about 
him shall show themselves good Men & truehearted, as he is 
himself, and that I hope to see him at the Treaty.” And 
again, in the same year, there is the following memorandum: 
“Tt was afterward considered by the Board what Present 
might be proper to be made to Mistress Montour & her hus- 
band, Carandowana, & likewise to Shikellima, of the Five 
Nations, appointed to reside among the Shanese, whose ser- 
vices had been and may yet be of great advantage to this 
Government; And it was agreed that Five Pounds in Bills 
of Credit should be given to Mistress Montour and her hus- 
band.” 

After the death of her second husband in 1729 she probably 
spent a good deal of her time in Philadelphia; and in 1734 
several of the Oneidas and others coming to town, “ Mrs, 
Montour, now in town but not a member of the delegation,” 
was inquired of as to their standing and importance, and they 
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were entertained and rewarded with some reference to her 
information concerning them. 

That such was the uniform character of the family of 
Madame Montour is further evidenced by the fact that at 
least two of her sons received large grants of “donation 
lands” from the Government. Henry’s lay on the Chillis- 
quaque, and Andrew’s on the Loyal Sock, where Montours- 
ville now stands. 

In September, 1742, Shikellimy, the great Cayuga Chief, 
was living at Shamokin, and was there then visited by Conrad 
Weiser, Count Zinzendorf, Martin Mack and his wife, and 
several other persons. After spending some time at Shamokin, 
the “ Count and part of his company forded the Susquehanna, 
and went to Ostonwackin on the West Branch. This place 
was then inhabited, not only by Indians, of different tribes, 
but by Europeans, who had adopted the Indian manner of 
life. Among the latter was a Frenchwoman, Madame Mon- 
tour, who had married an Indian warrior (Carondowana, 
alias Robert Hunter), but lost him in a war against the Ca- 
tawbas. She kindly entertained the Count for two days. 
The Count went soon after to Wyoming.” 

The authorities seem to locate the town of Otstonwakin at 
the mouth of the Loyal Sock Creek, now in Lycoming County. 
Rupp, in his History of Eight Counties, has the following 
remark: “When Count Zinzendorff visited Ostonwackin (or 
Frenchtown) he was met (July 30, 1742) by an Indian who 
understood French and English.” Conrad Weiser, in a letter 
under date of March 1, 1755, to Governor Morris, speaking 
of some Shawanese Indians, who had lately come from the 
Ohio, says: “They jointly intend to make a town next spring, 
on the West Branch of Susquehanna, commonly called Otzin- 
zachson, at a place called Otstuagy, or Frenchtown, about 
forty miles above Shamokin.” And the Indians desired the 
Governor to send up some industrious people to fence a corn- 
field for them. Under date of June 12, 1755, Mr. Weiser 
says he has just returned from Otstuacky, an Indian town 
about forty-five miles above Shamokin, on the North West 
Branch of the Susquehanna River, “where I have been with 
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ten hired men to fence in a cornfield, for the Indians, accord- 
ing to your Honor’s order.” He says he left them a sack of 
flour, and that he left another at Canasoragy, about ten miles 
below Otstuacky. In the Journal of Mack and Grubé from 
Bethlehem to Quenischaschachki, they say: “In the after- 
noon of Sunday, Aug. 26, 1753, we launched our canoe and 
paddled up the river. Four miles above Shamokin we came 
to Logan’s place . . . . On the 27th we arrived at John 
Shikellimy’s hunting-lodge . . . . . After dinner we 
came to the mouth of Muncy Creek, forty miles above Sha- 
mokin. As the Susquehanna was high, and current rapid, 
we left our canoe in care of an Indian acquaintance, shoul- 
dered our packs, and keeping along the banks of the river, 
arrived at Otstonwakin in the evening.” The distances are 
not to be depended upon, but a town at the mouth of Loyal 
Sock, now called Montoursville, and known over a hundred 
years ago as Otstuagy or Otstuacky or Otstonwakin, was in 
1742 the residence of Madame Montour. She was with the 
Indians in June, 1744, at Lancaster at the treaty there made, 
and stated to Mr. Marsh that she was a daughter of a French 
Governor of Canada, that she was captured by the Five 
Nations at about the tenth year of her age, that she had 
married a famous Captain of those nations, by whom she had 
several children, and that her husband had been killed about 
fifteen years before, being about 1729. And that since his 
death she has not been married. She also stated that it was 
then near fifty years since she had been captured, making her 
in 1744 near sixty years of age. Spangenberg visited her at 
Shamokin in 1745, but after that I find no mention of her, 
and the time and place of her death are unknown. There is 
no authority for believing that she was alive, much less pre- 
sent, thirty-six years later, at the massacre of Wyoming. No 
history or authentic tradition connects Madame Montour 
with the shedding of any blood white or Indian; the whole 
tenor of her life forbids it, and the attempt to enhance the 
romance of a locality or a tragedy by naming her in connec- 
tion with it, must be a failure. 

That there was at the massacre of Wyoming an Indian 
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woman of consequence, who was known as “Queen Esther,” 
is so confidently and widely asserted that it may scarcely be 
doubted—that she was the bloody and brutal executioner 
seems also certain, if the statements of escaped prisoners are 
trustworthy. She is alleged to have been old, is called by 
Mr. Miner “The Old Fury,” and it is said that in 1779, her 
place and village on the banks of the Susquehanna was burned 
by Sullivan’s expedition. The Montours were at the battle 
of Wyoming. Twenty-five years afterward a couple of In- 
dians, known as Stuttering John and Roland Montour, ad- 
mitted that, in a denial as to the participation of Brant in 
that massacre. But these Montours were not descendants of 
Madame Montour. The name Roland seems to have been a 
favorite, and it is entirely possible, therefore, that a Capt. 
Roland Montour may have been at that celebrated massacre. 
When we learn, also, that the Chief, wounded fatally at Free- 
land’s Fort, and buried at Painted Post, was a son of Queen 
Esther, we may pretty safely conclude that the Queen Esther 
of the massacre may have been Madame Montour’s sister-in- 
law. John and Catrina were all their lives unrelenting ene- 
mies of the English Colonists. Mr. Day speaks of “ the cele- 
brated Catharine Montour, sometimes called Queen Esther, 
whose more permanent residence was at Catharinestown, at 
the head of Seneca Lake,as being a half-breed, who had been 
well educated in Canada. Her reputed father was one of the 
French Governors of that Province, and she herself was a 
lady of comparative refinement. She was much caressed in 
Philadelphia, and mingled in the best society. She exercised 
a controlling influence among the Indians, and resided in this 
quarter [Tioga Point, Bradford County] while they were 
making their incursions upon the Wyoming settlements. It 
has been even suspected that she presided at the bloody sacri- 
fice of the Wyoming prisoners after the battle; but Col. 
Stone, who is good authority upon the history of the Six 
Nations, utterly discredits the story.” 

Madame Montour did spend a good deal of her time in 
Philadelphia between the years 1729 an2 1734, or even later, 
but how much she was caressed, and how much she mingled 
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in the best society is unknown. She was then a widow for 
the second time, according to some authorities, and if French, 
or of French extraction, she may have been a dashing one. Of 
her age we can only conjecture; but her son Andrew was a 
man with a family in 1748, and in 1733 her daughter Mar- 
garet is spoken of as being then married. Madame was pro- 
bably born before the year 1690, and was no longer young at 
her first appearance in our history. 

That the Montours, Roland, John, and Catharine were 
half-breeds, children of a French Governor of Canada, is alto- 
gether probable; but that Catharine, the sister of Roland, 
ever was the educated and refined and caressed lady of the 
best society of Philadelphia, is an entire misapprehension. 
There is no evidence that Catharine ever was in Philadelphia. 
Mr. Pearce asserts, notwithstanding Col. Stone’s denial, that 
“Queen Esther” was at the massacre. If he means by “Queen 
Esther,” Madame Montour, the French woman, the wife of 
Roland Montour, he is mistaken; but if he means Catrina 
Montour, the sister of Roland and John, then he may be 
right. The authority from whom Mr. Day quotes, has evi- 
dently confounded the two women. Madame Montour and 
Catharine Montourwere very different persons. The Christian 
name of Madame Montour is not given in any authority which 
has come under my observation; and the person who had her 
castle at Tioga Point, and her town at the head of Seneca 
Lake was not the wife or widow of Roland Montour. Madame 
Montour had a daughter Margaret; might not that have 
been, too, the name of the mother? Between her and John 
and Catrina, there seems to have been no intercourse, at least 
they are never mentioned in connection with her, nor named 
as of her family. It is alleged that John and Catreen were 
both at the taking of Fort Freeland in July, 1779, that 
John received a wound there which proved fatal, and that he 
was buried at the “ Painted Post.”! The probabilities of this 


' Judge McMaster, in his History of Steuben County, says that “ Captain 
Montour, the Chief who was buried at the Painted Post, was a son of Queen 
Catharine, of Seneca Lake; and that he died of wounds received at Free- 
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story being true are increased when we remember the num- 
ber of persons taken prisoners at that time, and that many 
of them returned from captivity, to whom the facts must 
have been well known, and by whom they would be correctly 
and graphically related. 

In view of all the evidence now attainable, it seems possible 
that Madame Montour may have been of pure French extrac- 
tion, and that Roland and his brother and sister may have 
been half-breeds. At any rate Madame is always spoken of 
as a French woman, and never as a half-breed, while Catharine 
is always distinguished as half-breed, although the brothers 
are seldom if ever so designated. 

So much it has seemed necessary to say, that the truth of 
history might be vindicated, and the confusion or error which 
the authorities leave upon the mind might be dispelled—that 
the good reputation of Madame Montour might be as im- 
movable as the rocks that underlie the beautiful Ridge which 
perpetuates her name, and that her memory should be as green 
and grateful as the pines that clothe its sides and wave over 
its summit. 


N. B.—The spelling of the proper names is in accordance to my authori- 
ties, scarcely any two spelling the Indian names alike. J.G.F. 





land’s Fort.” He does not give the first name, and we are unable to tell 
whether it was John or Roland. It seems impossible to arrive at any cer- 
tainty in these matters. Mr. Miner, in a note in his History of Wyoming, 
says that “ Roland Montour, a half-blood,” was at the massacre in 1778; but 
Mr. Carey, his informant, does not tell who Roland was. It is altogether 
probable that the same young warrior was at Freeland’s Fort in July, 1779. 
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THE DESCENDANTS OF JORAN KYN, THE FOUNDER 
OF UPLAND. 


BY GREGORY B. KEEN. 


(Continued from Vol. IL, page 456.) 


6. Ertck Keen,’ son of Hans and Willemka Keen, was 
born at Upland, and removed with his father’s family up the 
Delaware, where he grew to manhood, and married Catharine, 
daughter of Jan Claassen, younger sister of his brother Mat- 
thias Keen’s wife. Through her he inherited fifty acres of 
land in Bristol Township, Bucks Co., Pa., part of his father- 
in-law’s estate. He purchased, March 4, 1702-8, from his 
cousin Maons Keen three acres of land and meadow in Ches- 
ter Township, Burlington Co., N. J., but whether he ever re- 
sided there cannot now be ascertained. On the 25th of Janu- 
ary, 1706-7, his mother and brothers deeded to him a hundred 
acres acquired by Matthias Keen from Erick Mollicka, origi- 
nally one of his father Hans Keen’s tracts (the lower one of 
the two ascribed to “ Enock and Keene” upon Holme’s Map), 
situated on the Delaware River, at the mouth and along the 
eastern side of Wissinoming Creek. Erick Keen was already 
in possession of it, and he continued to dwell on it, engaged 
in agricultural pursuits, the rest of his life. His name appears 
in Pastor Andrew Rudman’s list of the Lutheran congregation 
of Wicacoa in 1697-8, and in the first list of pewholders in 
Gloria Dei Church in 1705, and among contributors to the 
salaries of the Swedish clergy at sundry times. He subscribed 
to the erection of the present Church edifice in 1700, and lived 
to contribute to the repair of it in 1788, and aided in 1717 in 
building the parsonage at Passyunk, and was for many years 
Vestryman and Warden of the Congregation of Wicacoa. He 
was one of the gentlemen who made the present of American 
fur to Mr. Secretary Lilljeblad, spoken of in the account of 
Matthias Keen, and signed the petition, also there referred 
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to, addressed to the General Assembly of the Province on 
occasion of certain grievances inflicted on the Swedes by the 
Proprietary Government. After the death of his first wife 
he married Brigitta (her surname unknown to us), who sur- 
vived him. His will is dated January 7, 1741-2, and was 
admitted to probate on the 28th of the same month. He was, 
without doubt, buried in Gloria Dei Churchyard, although no 
tombstone marks the position of his grave. 

By his first wife he had five children: 

25. Hans, m. Mary Laican. 

26. Perer, b. February 26, 1703; m., lst, Margaret ; 2dly, Ann. 

27. Joun. 


28. Marrutas, m. Sarah Harper. 
29. CatuarineE, m. Robert Glen. 


By his second wife he had three children: 

30. Dantex, b. 1722-3; m. Elizabeth McCarty. 

31. Jonas, b. 1725-6, resided on his father’s farm in Oxford Township 
(bequeathed to his brother Daniel Keen and him) at least until the 
spring of 1753. He married (his wife’s name not known), and had 
issue living in 1765, and was killed by a stroke of lightning. 

32. Mary, in her father’s will directed “to be brought up by her mother 
and brothers,” Daniel and Jonas, “ till of age or married.” 


10. MAns, Mounces, or Moses Keen,3 “son and heir of Jonas 
Keen,” was born at Upland, October, 1664,* and in his youth 
removed with his father to West New Jersey, where he lived 
on the banks of the river Delaware, at the mouth of Pompes- 
sion Creek. After his father’s death he sold this land, and 
in one of the deeds for it, dated December 24, 1719, is styled 
“of Pittsgrove Precinct, Co. Salem.” He was one of the 
most active Vestrymen and Wardens of the Swedish Lutheran 
Church on Raccoon Creek (now Trinity Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Swedesboro, N. J.), and, doubtless, one of the con- 
tributors to the first building of it, in 1703-4, as he certainly 
was to the purchase of the pastor’s dwelling some years after- 
wards. With regard to the latter, Acreliust says: “The 


* The only evidences for this date are the statements of his age at the 
time of his death. 
t “History of New Sweden,” p. 323. 
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congregation deliberated about this for eight years, and it 
was discussed in every Parish meeting, until Mr. Jesper Sved- 
berg* and Mans Kyn took it upon themselves to go from 
house to house, and urge the people to unite and bind them- 
selves for the purchase of asuitable Parsonage. Giéran Kyn’st 


* He was the son of Dr. Jesper Svedberg, the Bishop of Skara (who had 
jurisdiction over the Swedish Lutheran Congregations on the Delaware), and 
brother to the noted heresiarch, Emmanuel Swedenborg. He was at this 
time acting as teacher of the school near Raccoon Church, a post he filled 
for over a year. 

+t The Giéran Kyn, or George Keen, here referred to, was a Warden of 
the Lutheran Congregation at Raccoon, and either a brother, or a cousin- 
german of Maons Keen—in the latter case, of course, the person elsewhere 
mentioned as the son of Hans and Willemka Keen. He m., Ist, October 30, 
1705, Anna or Annika, second child of Nils and Maria Gistenberg, of Lower 
Dublin Township, Philadelphia Co., Pa., and granddaughter of Olof Nilsson 
Giistenberg, an early settler on the Delaware, b. 1683, d. 1706 (leaving one 
child, Annika, who m. Andrew Toy, son, doubtless of Elias Toy, of Sena- 
mensing, New Jersey); and, 2dly, November, 1706, Helena, daughter of 
Erick Palsson Mollicka, a native of Mora Parish, in the Province of Hel- 
singland, Sweden, an early emigrant to our river, by his wife Ingeborg, 
daughter of Captain Israel Helm, of Sweden (by whom he had several 
children, most of whom died in infancy). According to a note made fully 
fifty years afterwards by the Rev. Nicholas Collin to an entry in the Parish 
Register, he d. in April, 1736, and was buried the 10th in Raccoon Swedish 
Cemetery. Perhaps, however, this was his son, of the same name, b. October 
14, 1717, and he may, possibly, be the person whose marriage (in that case 
his third one) is thus described in “ Abraham Reincke’s private record of 
official acts in the Brethren’s mission of New Jersey” (see Appendix to 
Acrelius’s “ History,” p. 444): ‘Married, June 8, 1745, George Kyn, a 
widower, aged 64, to Margaret Justis, a widow, aged 53, after the banns had 
been thrice published—first in Raccoon, next in Penn’s Neck, and for the 
last time in Maurice River. The ceremony was performed in the groom’s 
house on Maurice River, in the presence of the entire Swedish Congregation 
of said neighbourhood.” This George Keen had land surveyed to him on 
the east side of Maurice River, July 14, 1737; and purchased, September 
20, the same year, ninety acres of land in Gloucester County, on the east 
side of Oldman’s Creek. He left a son Erick, styled in 1750 his “ only sur- 
viving heir-at-law,” who m. (Raccoon Swedish Church Register) November 
17, 1736, Catharine Denny, with issue several children, who intermarried 
with the families of Lippincott, Hickman, Ecard, and Chester, and left pos- 
terity. And he may have been the father of Catharine Keen, who m. (ibid.), 
December 11, 1734, Samuel Cabb, of Maurice River, a son, doubtless, or 
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place was found suitable for this purpose, at the distance of 
about a Swedish mile from Raccoon, and a mile and a half 
from Pennsneck. It lies in Pilesgrove township, consists of 
one hundred and seventeen acres of land, and cost £145. The 
purchase was made on the 21st of March, 1720. A fine build- 
ing was erected upon it, with sleeping-rooms in the upper 
part; and more land for grain was cleared.” Mr. Keen ap- 
pears to have retained his knowledge of the Swedish language, 
in spite of the gradually encroaching influences of English 
settlers on the Delaware, for in the following spring he is 
spoken of in the Parish Records as receiving from Sweden 
two Bibles, three Hymn-books, and a Catechism. On the re- 
turn to Europe of the Reverend Samuel Hesselius, pastor of 
the congregation at Christina,* he signed an address, in com- 
pany with Peter Rambo, as members of the Church Council 
of Raccoon, October 31, 1731, commending that clergyman 
to the consideration of King Frederick, of Sweden. He was 
visited by Peter Kalm during the prolonged sojourn of the 
celebrated botanist in the neighbourhood of Raccoon Creek, 
and some of their conversations are recorded in the interesting 
journal of the great naturalist’s “ Travels into North Ame- 
rica.”+ He is personally referred to by Professor Kalm, 


grandson of William Cabb or Cobb, of Amasland, Pa., an owner of the 
old Swedes’ mill erected by Governor Printz upon the creek which bears 
Cobb’s name, and one of the four Wardens, who, in 1703, received convey- 
ance of the ground on which Raccoon Swedish Lutheran Church was built. 

* Successor to his brother, Provost Andreas Hesselius. He arrived in 
this country December 3, 1719, and officiated in the beginning as Pastor 
Extraordinary to the Congregation of Wicacoa, with special charge of the 
people who resided at Neshaminy, Manathanim, and Matzong (the present 
Conshohocken). He married, first (Christina Swedish Lutheran Church 
Register), June 9, 1720, Brita Laican, and, secondly, Gertrude Stille, both 
relatives of descendants of Jéran Kyn. The latter wife, according to Acre- 
lius, “died upon the voyage between America and England, and was buried 
in the ocean. The children, who returned home, were Andrew, Christina, 
Sarah, and Samuel.” 

+ Translated into English by John Reinhold Forster, F.A.S., and pub- 
lished at Warrington, 1770. One of these, vol. i. pp. 355-6, relates to 
certain geological evidences of the former submergence of that portion of 
New Jersey under the sea; and another, vol. ii. pp. 31-33, refers to strange 
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December 7, 1748, in the following terms: “ Maons Keen, 
one of the Swedes in Raccoon, was now near seventy years old: 
he had many children, grandchildren, and great-grandchil- 
dren; so that, of those who were yet alive, he could muster 
up forty-five persons. Besides them, several of his children 
and grandchildren died young, and some in a mature age. 
He was, therefore, uncommonly blessed.” In 1751 Mr. Keen 
acted as sponsor for a son of the Reverend Erick and Maria 
Unander, in company with “Provost Israel Acrelius, Pastor 
Olof Parlin, Herr Adolph Benzel, Elizabeth Parlin, Madam 
Sarah Porter,and Helena Van Neeman.” Mr. Keen’s first 
wife was Magdalena Hoppman or Hoffman.* She died Octo- 
ber 19, 1721, and was buried in the Swedish Lutheran Ceme- 
tery on Raccoon Creek. He married, secondly, August 15, 
1722, Elizabeth, daughter of Nils Laican or Lycon, eldest 
son of Peter Nilsson Laykan, a native, it is presumed, of 
Sweden,t whose name is given in the Raccoon Church Register 


discoveries of deep-buried earthen vessels and walls of brick at “ Helsingburg, 
somewhat below the place where Salem is now situated,” indicating the pre- 
sence of a more civilized people than the American Indians on the river 
Delaware before the arrival of the Swedish Colonists. The extract in the 
text occurs in volume ii., page 4. The phrase “near seventy years old” is 
to be explained or corrected in accordance with the first of the previously 
mentioned passages, where Mr. Keen is described as “a Swede above seventy 
years old.” 

* Granddaughter, probably, of Sergeant Hans Hopman, a resident on the 
river Delaware at least as early as 1656, and one of the “ Tydables” of the 
“ Eastern Shore” in 1677, whose son, Frederick Hopman, was one of the four 
Wardens of Raccoon Swedish Lutheran Church referred to in a former note. 

+t Niece of Hans Laican, who m. Gertrude, daughter of Jan Claassen, of 
Bucks County, Pa., and sister-in-law to Maons Keen’s cousins-german, Mat- 
thias and Erick Keen. Mrs. Keen’s sister, Anna Laican, m. John Rambo, 
a kinsman of Peter Rambo, who m. (v. inf.) Christina Keen; and her young- 
est sister, Mary J.aican, m. Hans Keen, son of Erick and Catharine (Claassen) 
Keen. Nils Laican d.in the Northern Liberties, Philadelphia Co., December 
4,1721, aged 55 years, and is buried in Gloria Dei Churchyard, Philadelphia, 
by the side of William Williams, son of Donck and Walborg Williams, of 
Bensalem Township, Bucks Co., Pa. (d. December 25, 1721, aged 42 years), 
who m. Elizabeth, another daughter of Jan Claassen, of Bucks County, and 
sister-in-law to Hans Laican and Matthias and Erick Keen. 
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as Elizabeth Georgen, from whence we may infer that at the 
time of her nuptials with Maons Keen she was a widow. 
Mrs. Keen inherited from her father an interest in certain land 
in the Northern Liberties, Philadelphia Co., Pa., known as 
‘** Poor Island” (surveyed to her grandfather by virtue of a 
warrant dated March 10, 1679-80), which she conveyed, 
December 21, 1744, to her stepsons, John and Nicholas Keen. 
She is mentioned in the Records of Raccoon Parish as god- 
parent, in 1730, with Colonel Rolf, Captain Vining, and Mrs. 
Hollbrook, for a daughter of the Reverend Peter and Anna 
Catharina Tranberg, and she was still living during the pas- 
torate of the Reverend John Wicksell, who gives her name 
in the list of communicants of that church. The latter thus 
records her husband’s death: “Moses Keen, Senior, died June 
8, 1770, in a kind of pleurisie,* about 105 years old, and was 
buried, June 5, at Raccoon.” Less accurate as to the date of 
death, but more precise as to the age, “The Pennsylvania 
Gazette” for October 11, 1770, prints the following obituary 
notice of the long-lived gentleman: ‘The beginning of August 
last departed this Life at Pilesgrove, in West New Jersey, Mr. 
Mounce Keen, aged 105 Years, and 8 Months. He was born 
of Swedish Parents, at Chester, in Pennsylvania, and always 
enjoyed his Health and Understanding well till within the 


* An interesting account of this malady is given by Kalm in the work 
already cited, vol. i. pp. 376-9. “The pleurisy,” he says, “is a disease which 
the people of this country are much subject to. The Swedes in this province 
call it stitches and burning (stick och briinna). Many people die every year 
of it. In the autumn of the year 1728 it swept away many at Penn’s Neck. 
Almost all the Swedes there died of it, though they were very numerous. 
The autumn of the year 1748 it began to make dreadful havock, and every 
week six or ten of the old people died. The disease was so violent that, 
when it attacked a person, he seldom lived above two or three days; and of 
those who were taken ill with it very few recovered. It was a true pleurisy, 
but it had a peculiarity with it, for it commonly began with a great swelling 
under the throat and in the neck, and with a difficulty of swallowing. Some 
people looked upon it as contagious. The physicians did not know what to 
make of it, nor how to remedy it.” It is, probably, the disease referred to 
in the Parish Register by Pastor Wicksell, who, after giving a list of the 
“permanent communicants” in his time (1762-74), explains—“ these few, 
owing to great sickness taking off so many of the old Swedes.” 
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few last Years of his Life. About three Years before his 
Death, he rode alone three Miles, and home again.” He is, 
it is believed, the only centenarian descendant of Jéran Kyn, 
although there are several nonagenarian descendants, and off- 
spring of at least four centenarians* have intermarried with 
the family. 

Of his children by his first wife three have been iden- 
tified :¢ 


* Nicolas de la Plaine, aged 105 years (see Rev. Timothy Alden’s “ Col- 
lection of American Epitaphs,” pentade i. vol. v. pp. 174-5); Mrs. Hannah 
Milner, aged 100 years and 10 months (‘‘ The Pennsylvania Gazette,” July 
13, 1769); Arthur Strangeways, aged 101 years (Watson’s “Annals of Phila- 
delphia,” 1st ed. p.511); and John Strangeways Hutton, aged 108 years and 
4 months (ibid. pp. 510-11, and “ The Inscriptions in St. Peter’s Church 
Yard, Philadelphia,” p. 313). 

¢ Another child, most probably, was Christina Keen, who m. (Raccoon 
Swedish Church Register), December 2, 1724, Peter Rambo, of Gloucester 
County, N. J. (b. January 6, 1694; d. April-May, 1753), a Warden of the 
Church on Raccoon Creek (at whose house Professor Kalm on one occasion 
(“ Travels,” vol. i. p. 334) “staid the night”), son of John Rambo, described 
in “ The Breviate, Penn v. Lord Baltimore,” f. 103, in 1740, as “of New 
Jersey, Farmer, aged 79, born in the Place now called Pensilvania, near 
where the City of Philadelphia now stands, where he resided for above the 
first 20 Years of his Life, and since resided in the Jerseys.” The latter was 
the youngest brother of Gunnar and Peter Rambo, Members of the Assembly 
of the Province of Pennsylvania for Philadelphia County, and the son of 
Peter Gunnarsson Rambo, of Sweden (who came to America with Minuit 
or Hollender), a Magistrate of the Swedish Colony, appointed Commissary 
by Gov. Stuyvesant, Member of Captain Carr’s Council by Gov. Lovelace, 
and finally, by Gov. Andros, one of the “ Justices for the River.” Peter 
Rambo’s mother was Brita Cock, sister of Capt. Lawrence Cock, Justice of 
Upland Court, and Member of Gov. Markham’s and subsequent Provincial 
Councils, and of the Assembly of Pennsylvania for Philadelphia County, 
Penn’s first Interpreter with the Indians, and daughter of Peter Larsson 
Kock (by his wife Margaret), who was sent out from Sweden in 1641, in the 
service of the West India Company, and settled on a tobacco plantation on 
the Schuylkill, but some years afterwards received his freedom, and occupied 
the same offices as are above accredited to Peter Gunnarsson Rambo, besides 
being “Collector of Tolls on Imports and Exports for the Colony of the 
City of Amsterdam on the South River” (the Delaware). Peter and 
Christina (Keen) Rambo had seven children: of whom two sons, John (b. 
November, 1725), and Benjamin (b. March 3, 1732), each married twice, and 
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33. Mounce, b. August 18, 1715; m. Sarah Seeley. 
34. Joun, b. September 25, 1718; m. Rachel Chandler. 
35. Nicuoxas, b. May 11, 1720; m. Elizabeth Lock. 


By his second wife he had at least five children, born in 
Salem County, New Jersey: 


36. Peter, b. March 21, 1723; m. lst, ——; 2dly, Catharine. 
37. Mary, b. April 6, 1727. 

38. Davin, b. April 28, 1735. 

39. Mounce, b. October §, 1737. 

40. Jonas, b. April 7, 1739. 





left numerous descendants; and a daughter, Elizabeth (b. January 2, 1728), 
m. Thomas Denny, Sheriff of Gloucester Co., N. J., whose daughter, Rachel 
(b. October 30, 1749), m., March 25, 1772, Robert Brown, Esq., Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the First Battalion of Gloucester County Militia, and of Colonel 
Nicholas Stilwell’s Regiment of New Jersey State Troops, in the War of the 
Revolution, and chief contributor to, and trustee of, the fund for building 
the present Trinity Protestant Episcopal Church in Swedesboro, N. J. 

Another child may, possibly, have been Annika Keen, who m. (Raccoon 
Swedish Church Register), December 7, 1726, Gustaf Gustafsson (or Justis), 
of West New Jersey (d. July 15, 1762, aged 65 years), grandson, doubtless, 
of Jéns Giéstafsson Ilack, of Sweden, who “ bought a piece of ground,” says 
the aged son of the latter, Nils Gustafsson, in the course of a long conver- 
sation with Professor Kalm on the customs of the early Swedish settlers on 
our river (Kalm’s “ Travels,” vol. ii. p. 118), “from the Indians in New 
Jersey.” They had several children, who intermarried with the families of 
Dahlbo, String, and Cox, and left posterity. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION OF 1776. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF ITS MEMBERS. 
BY WM. H. EGLE, M.D. 


[From the time of William Penn to the Declaration of Independence, the 
government of Pennsylvania was administered under the Royal Charter 
granted to the founder, and the several concessions made by him to the 
settlers. The prosperity which was attained under this form of government 
endeared it to the majority of those living in the Province, and all attempts 
failed to change it in any of its vital points. 

The most perilous period of its existence was the decade of years follow- 
ing the defeat of Braddock. At the time of that event, the inhabitants of 
the western frontier counties, having no scruples about bearing arms, were 
clamorous for the adoption of measures to prevent the incursions of the 
French and Indians. The Assembly, however, was under the influence of 
the Friends, and an anti-proprietary party, which opposed the expenditure 
of money for any purpose unless the estates of the Penns were subjected to 
the same taxation as those of others. Under these circumstances it was 
with the greatest difficulty that the Province was placed upon a war foot- 
ing, and a feeling of uneasiness and anxiety was awakened that could not 
be allayed even by retreat of the Proprietaries from the stand they had 
taken, or the successful close of the war—the confidence of many having 
been shaken in the belief that the existing form of government was the best 
that could be devised for the Province. 

By 1774, quiet had in a great measure returned to the legislative councils 
of Pennsylvania. In that year the conduct of Tories in the Assembly, under 
the lead of Galloway, awakened the ill feeling against the Proprietary 
Charter, which had well nigh died out, and the sins of those who acted under it 
were visited upon the instrument itself. ‘The people lent a more willing ear 
to the dictates of the Committees of Safety, and to the wishes of the Conti- 
nental Congress than to the Assembly, and the government soon became a 
mere semblance of authority. 

The advice of Congress, in May, 1776, that governments sufficient to 
the exigencies of affairs should be established in such Colonies as they 
did not already exist, was seized upon by the zealous Whigs of Pennsyl- 
vania as the excuse for the abrogation of the old government. A conven 
tion to form a new Constitution was called early in July, and it is to the 
biographical sketches of the members of that body, that we now invite the 
attention of our readers. We will not attempt to say aught regarding the 
merits of their labors, as opinions regarding them could probably be debated 
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with as much warmth to-day as they were during the last century. That 
the necessity for some change in the government was thought indispensable 
is obvious from the faint resistance that was made to the choosing of delegates. 

When the work of the Convention was made public, it called forth the 
opposition of a number of Whigs, who had not lost faith in the old govern- 
ment. While giving a hearty support to the cause of the Revolution, they 
thought the true interests of Pennsylvania could be best served by the 
election of men of undoubted patriotism to office under its original charter. 
The views of this class will be found expressed in Charles Thomson’s letters 
to William Henry Drayton (Penna. Maa., vol. ii. p. 420), and they never 
appear to have changed their’opinions in the case. Gen. John Cadwalader, 
one of the number, was so opposed to the constitution of 76, that he became 
a citizen of Maryland rather than live under it. 

The motives of the men who formed the Convention have remained un- 
questioned. Unlearned in statecraft, they framed what they thought the 
best form of government for the people they represented, and as their lives 
will show gave many anxious days for its protection and support.—Ep. ] 


ALEXANDER, Hueu, of Cumberland Co., the eldest son of 
John Alexander and Margaret Glasson, was born near Glas- 
gow,Scotland, in the year 1724. His parents came to America 
in 1736, and settled in West Nottingham, Chester County 
—but prior to 1753 removed and took up land in Sherman’s 
Valley, now Perry County. Mr. Alexander was a deputy to 
the Provincial Conference of June, 1776, and a member of 
the Convention which met on July 15 of that year. Under 
the first Constitution he was chosen a Member of the As- 
sembly, taking his seat on November 28th. His public life 
was brief, for he died while a member of that body, in the 
early part of the year 1777, in Philadelphia, and was in- 
terred in the Spruce Street burying-ground. He married, 
first, in 1753, Martha Edmeston, daughter of Dr. David Ed- 
meston, of Fagg’s Manor, by whom they had—WMargaret, b. 
1754, m. Capt. John Hamilton, of Fermanagh, in 1772; John, 
b. 1756, m. Margaret Clark, of Sherman’s Valley, in 1780; 
Mary, b. 1760, m. Robert Clark in 1780; David, b. 1762, m. 
Margaret Miller in 1780; Hugh, b. 1765, m. Jemima Patter- 
son, of Juniata Co., in 1787. Secondly, Mr. Alexander mar- 
ried Mrs. Lettice Thompson, and had—James, b. 1775, lived 
and died at McKeesport, Pennsylvania; William and Emily, 
b. 1777. Mr. Alexander was a staunch Whig, and took 
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a very active part in the organization of the Associators of 
Cumberland County. A rigid Presbyterian of the Rev. 
George Duffield’s congregation ; he was a man of pure and 
high character, and his memory is held in esteem by numer- 
ous descendants, scattered through the West and South. 


Antes, Pump Freperick, of Philadelphia Co., the third 
child of Henry Antes and Christina De Weesin, was born 
near Falkner’s Swamp, Philadelphia, now Montgomery 
County, Pa., July 2,1730. He received a good German educa- 
tion, and learned the trade of an iron-founder. In 1764 he was 
appointed one of his Majesty’s Justices for the county of Phila- 
delphia. Early espousing the cause of the Colonies, in Novem- 
ber, 1774, he was chosen a member of the first Committee of 
Inspection for Philadelphia. He was a member of the Con- 
vention of July 15,1776, and under the government it formed 
was twice elected member of the Assembly. At the request 
of the Committee of Safety, early in 1775, Mr. Antes suc- 
cessfully cast at Warwick furnace, for the Revolutionary 
Army, the first four-pound cannons made on this side of the 
Atlantic. During the occupancy of Philadelphia by the 
British, his situation among the Tories of the locality was 
insecure, and by the advice of his friends he removed to 
Northumberland County, of which he became presiding jus- 
tice of the peace, and from 1784 to 1787 served in the As- 
sembly. Col. Antes followed the business of gunsmith at 
Northumberland, and Dr. Priestley in his memoirs speaks of 
the great aid he received from him in making his philosophi- 
cal instruments. He was appointed by Gov. Mifflin as one 
of the Commissioners in exploration of the Susquehanna, and 
while acting in that capacity he took cold at Columbia, and 
repairing to Lancaster, died there Sept. 20, 1801. He was 
buried in the Reformed Church grave-yard. Col. Antes’s 
daughter, Catharine, was the second wife of Gov. Simon 
Snyder. She died March 15, 1810, at Lancaster, then the 
seat of State Government, and is buried by the side of her 
father. 
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Arnpt, Jacos, of Northampton Co., native of Langendorf, 
Upper Silesia, Germany, the son of Bernhardt Arndt, was 
born about the year 1728, emigrating with some of the Mo- 
ravian brethren to Pennsylvania in 1743, and settled in Bucks, 
now Northampton County. He was naturalized under the 
laws of the Province Sept. 24, 1753, having taken the sacra- 
ment on the 9th of the same month. At the breaking out 
of the French and Indian War he raised a company of volun- 
teers, and was stationed on-the frontiers. In 1755 was in 
command at Gnadenhiitten, April 19, 1756, he was commis- 
sioned Captain in the 1st Battalion of the Penn’a Regiment, 
and during that and the following year was assigned to the 
command respectively of Forts Allen and Norris. He was 
promoted major of the 1st Battalion June 2, 1758, and sta- 
tioned at Fort Augusta. During the Indian marauds of 1764, 
he was captain of an independent company raised in his 
neighborhood for self-defence. Major Arndt was chosen a 
member of the Provincial Conference, held at Philadelphia 
July 15, 1774, and of that of January 23,1775. He served 
as member of the Convention of July, 1776; of the first As- 
sembly under the new Constitution ; of the Committee of 
Safety Oct. 17, 1777, and was elected a member of the Supreme 
Executive Council Nov. 5, 1777, serving until Oct. 14, 1780. 
He was appointed Commissioner of Excise for Northampton 
County April 5, 1779, a position which he held for several 
years. From 1782 to 1784 he again served in the General 
Assembly. In 1760 Major Arndt purchased a mill-seat 
three miles above Easton, on the Bush-kill, where the cele- 
brated millwright of Bethlehem, and the projector of the 
first water-works at that place, Christensen, erected a mill 
for him. He was a member of the Council of Censors, and 
one of the justices for Northampton County. For half a 
century Major Arndt was in active public life. He died at 
Easton in the year 1805. His son John, a captain in the 
Revolutionary Army, was wounded and taken prisoner at 
Long Island. 
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Barr, James, of Westmoreland Co., was born in Lancaster 
County in 1/49. He removed to Westmoreland County prior 
to its organization, and located in Derry township. <At the 
outset of the Revolution he was energetic in assisting the 
formation of the associated battalions both for general and 
froutier defence; was chosen a member of the Convention of 
July 15, 1776; served as justice of the peace subsequent 
thereto, and from 1787 to 1790 was a member of the General 
Assembly, in which he opposed the calling of the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1790. He was, however, an associate- 
judge of Westmoreland County under that Constitution, and 
in 1802 signed a remonstrance against the impeachment of 
Judge Addison, then president-judge of the district. On the 
organization of Armstrong County, Judge Barr was in the 
new county, and was appointed one of the commissioners for 
laying out the town of Kittanning, the county seat. He was 
appointed one of the first associate-judges of Armstrong 
County, an office which he filled until his death, which oc- 
curred May 11, 1824. 


BaRTHOLOMEW, Bensamry, of Chester Co., was born Febru- 
ary 16, 1752, in the Great Valley, Chester County, Penn- 
sylvania. He was a descendant of the Bartholomew family 
of France, many of whom, and among them the great-grand- 
father of Benjamin Bartholomew, emigrated to Great Britain 
to escape religious persecution. From England the family 
sailed to America, with the first settlers under William Penn, 
one of whom, Joseph Bartholomew, was an agriculturist 
of distinction and wealth, and allotted to his son Benjamin 
a valuable farm. From 1772 to 1775 this son was a member 
of Assembly from Chester County, and of the Committee of 
Safety from June 30, 1775, to March 13,1777. He was a 
member of the Convention of July 15, 1776, and subsequently 
commissioned as captain in the Penn’a Line of the Revolution, 
continuing in service several years. After the close of the 
Revolutionary contest Capt. Bartholomew married Rachel, 
daughter of William Dewees, and settled on an extensive 
farm in East Whiteland township, Chester County, in the 
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vicinity of his birthplace. He died on his well-cultivated 
estate March 31,1812,and his remaius are interred in the bury- 
ing-ground of the Baptist Church, Tredyftrin. His descend- 
ants still occupy the ancestral farm. His daughter, Mary, 
married Col. Cromwell Pearce of the U. 8. Army. 


BartHoLoMew, Epwarp, of Philadelphia Co., the son of 
John Bartholomew, and cousin of Benjamin, was born 
in Montgomery township, Philadelphia, now Montgomery 
County, in 1751,and brought up as a farmer. He was one of 
the Committee of Inspection of the county in 1774, member 
of the Provincial Conference at Carpenter’s Hall June 18, 
1775, and member of the Convention of July 15,1776. He 
commanded a battalion of Associators serving in the Jerseys 
during that year. In 1778 he was one of the County Com- 
missioners, and in 1785 Collector of Excise for the city and 
county. To the latter office he was re-appointed by Gov. 
Mifflin Sept. 1,1791. On the 13th of November, 1802, while 
returning from a visit to his daughter at Huntingdon, he 
called to see his old friend, Dr. Robert Johnston, a skilful 
surgeon of the Penn’a Line of the Revolution, at his residence 
near Greencastle, Franklin County. In attempting to mount 
his horse on leaving for Chambersburg, en route home, one 
of his loaded pistols went off by accident, and he was fatally 
wounded, expiring in a few hours. His body was embalmed 
by Dr. Johnston, and taken to Philadelphia for interment. 
One of Col. Bartholomew’s daughters married Andrew Hen- 
derson, a distinguished lawyer of Huntingdon, and the first 
recorder, etc., of that county upon its organization. Gen. FH. 
was a member of the Convention which framed the Consti- 


tution of 1790. 
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RECORDS OF CHRIST CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA. 


BURIALS, 1709-1760. 


CONTRIBUTED BY CHARLES R. HILDEBURN. 


(Continued from page 462, Vol. II.) 


Sept. 8, 1728. 
Dec. 5, 1732. 
Dec. 13, 1736. ” 
July 23, 1738. ° 
July 20, 1756. . 
Aug. 17,1731. Denton, 
Jan. 1, 1755. . 

April 22, 1755. = 


Dennis, 
“ 


Jan 22,1753. Depuy, 
Sept. 17, 1756. ” 

Aug. 25,1718. Derickson, 
Feb. 27,1759. Dervis, 
June 2,1729. Deval, 
April 8, 1731. Devall, 
Aug. 1, 1742. ” 

Aug. 1, 1742. * 

Aug. 6,1739. Deverill, 
July 31,1734. Devoll, 
Sept. 29, 1736. Dewberry, 
Nov. 26, 1746. = 
July 38,1749. Dewsberry, 
Sept. 21,1747. Dewsbury, 
April 17, 1722. Dexter, 


July 29, 1729. * 
Jan. 19,1731-2. “ 
July 9, 1733. . 
Jan. 16,1734-5. “* 
July 2, 1743. ” 
Feb. 5,1749-50. “° 
June 25, 1750. as 
Feb. 17, 1747-8. Dicas, 
Aug. 28,1752. Dickey, 
Nov. 19, 1748. Dickinson, 
Dee. 14, 1750. « 
Oct. 23, 1759. “ 











Elizabeth, dau. of John. 
Rachel, wife of John. 
Susannah, dau. of John. 
John, son of John. 
Richard. 

Thomas. 


John. 





widow. 

Eleanor, dau. of Daniel. 

dau. of Daniel. 

Sarah, dau. of Swan and Sarah. 
dau. of Joseph. 
William, son of John. P. 
Mary, dau. of John. 

John. Poor. 

John, son of John. Poor. 
John, son of John. 
John, son of John. 
Henry. 

George, son of George. 
Sarah, dau. of George. 
Sarah, dau. of George. 
Lettice. 

Mary, dau. of John. 
Lettice, wife of Henry. 
Mary, dau. of John. 
Mary, wife of Henry. 
Richard, son of Henry. 
Henry. 

George, son of Elianor. 
Randal. 

Anne. 

Sarah, dau. of Charles. 
Nathaniel, son of Charles. 
dau. of William. 








Pail. 
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Dec. 28,1732. Dickson, 
June 6, 1756. “ 
Aug. 22, 1759. ” 
Sept. 5, 1728. Dilling, 
Sept. 22,1728.  “ 
Aug. 15,1717. Dilworth, 
Aug. 9, 1746. . 
July 18, 1747. ~ oa 
June 28, 1753. * 
June 14, 1755. . 
Sept. 17,1711. Dirixon, 

. Jan. 20, 1736-7. Dixon, 
Aug. 26, 1754. . 
Oct. 8, 1754. . 
Oct. 81,1748. Dod, 
June 4, 1728. Dodd, 
Oct. 18,1743. « 
Oct. 6, 1747. ” 
Dec. 17, 1752. « 
Feb. 1, 1756. “ 
Nov. 26,1755. Dodge, 
Dec. 8, 1756. * 
April 3, 1758. 7 
Jan. 25, 1718-9. Dodson, 
Sept. 30,1721. Dolby, 
June 17, 1746. ” 
Aug. 13,1717. Doldren, 
Dec. 28, 1736. Dollas, 
July 21, 1738. - 
July 2, 1740. * 
Dec. 4, 1743. Dolmarsh, 
June 22,1750. Donaldson, 
July 27, 1752. “ 
Dec. 38, 1753. . 
Oct. 18, 1756. «“ 
Aug. 15, 1757. “ 
Dec. 10,1745. Donalon, 
Mar. 17,1759. Dordon, 
Mar. 27, 1711-12. Douce, 
Dec. 26,1754. Dougherty, 
Nov. 27, 1757. “ 
June 27, 1759. * 
Mar. 27, 1736-7. Douglas, 
Dec. 28,1715. Douglass, 
Dec. 26,1756. Dothwite, 


William. 

dau. of Robert. 
Damaris. 

Ruth, dau. of John. 

Anne, dau. of John. 

John. 

Hannah, dau. of James. 
Mary, dau. of James. 

Mary, dau. of James. 

James. 

Mary, dau. of Swan and Sarah. 
Sarah. 

Francis, son of James. 
James, son of James. 
Thomas. 

William. Strangers’ Ground. 
Elizabeth, dau. of Thomas. 
William, son of Thomas. 
Alice. 

Elizabeth. 

Susannah, dau. of Thomas. 
Thomas. 

Thomas. 

Jane, dau. of Thomas and 
Elizabeth. [Mary. 
William, son of Abram. 
Theophilus. 

Jane, dau. of James. 

Mary, dau. of James. 

Anne, dau. of James. 

Jane. Widow 

Nathaniel, son of Nathaniel. 
Elizabeth, wife of James. 
William. 

son of Joseph. 

Sarah, dau. of Joseph. 
Elizabeth, wife of John. Poor. 
dau. of Henry. 











Living. 
George, son of George. 
dau. of James. 





James. 

John, son of Archibald. 
John. 

John. 
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April 6, 1732. 


June 
July 


Aug. 


July 
July 
July 
July 


Aug. 


Sept. 
Oct. 
July 
Jan. 
June 
Aug. 


Aug. 


July 
Dee. 
May 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Dec. 
July 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Oct. 
June 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Aug. 
J uly 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Jan. 
Oct. 
June 
May 
Feb. 
Sept. 


1, 1747. 
29, 1751. 
18, 1752. 
13, 1753. 
19, 1739. 
26, 1742. 
24,1743. 

1, 1746. 

8, 1747. 

5, 1748. 
14, 1749. 
24, 1750-1. 
15, 1755. 

8, 1759. 
24, 1759. 

5, 1746. 

6, 1756. 
22, 1744. 
20, 1747-8. 

8, 1752. 
29, 1746. 
27, 1733. 
17, 1741-2. 

8, 1755. 
19, 1744. 
12, 1741. 
17, 1741. 
10, 1732. 
26, 1753. 
20, 1758. 

5, 1743. 
25, 1735. 
17, 1736. 

1, 1750-1. 

7, 1731. 

7, 1753. 

8, 1741. 

7, 1746-7. 
29, 1745. 


April 21, 1731. 


Dec. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


13, 1759. 
10, 1756. 
29,1717. 
15, 1710. 
28, 1747. 


Dover, 
Dowel, 
“ 


“ 

“ 
Dowers, 

“ 

“ 


Downer, 
“e 

Downey, 
“ 


Downs, 
ae 


ae 


Dowthait, 
Doyle, 

“ 

“ 


Drinkerhoff, 
Drothite, 
“ 


Drury, 

Drydel, 

Dubery, 

Duché, 

Duchee, 
“ 


“ 


Duchey, 
Duffield, 
Dufiil, 
Dufiils, 
Dugan, 
Dugdale, 
Dulap, 
Dumbard, 
Dun, 

“ 


Richard, son of Thomas. 
John, son of William. 

Mary, wite of Capt. 

Mary, dau. of William. 
William, son of William. 
Edward, son of Edward. 
Susannah, dau. of Capt. Edw’d. 
Mary, dau. of Edward. 
Elizabeth, dau. of Capt. Edw’d. 
Martha, dau. of Edward, 
Amelia, dau. of Edward. 
William, son of Edward, 
Catherine, wife of Capt. 
Oliver. 

Hannah, dau. of Thomas. 
George, son of Thomas. 
Elizabeth, dau. of Simon. 
Simon. 

John, son of Thomas. 
William, son of Thomas. 
John, son of Thomas. 
Henrietta, dau. of Samuel. 
John, son of James. 

Thomas. 

John. 

Daniel. 

William, son of Samuel. 
Eliza, wife of Samuel. 

John, son of William. 

Felix, son of William. 
Hannah. 

Mary, dau. of Jacob. 

Sarah, dau. of Jacob. 

Spence, son of Jacob. 

James. 

Hannah, wife of Andrew. 
Mary, dau. of Edward. 
Benjamin. 

Joseph. 

Abraham. 

John, son of Matthew. 
Margaret. 

Mary. 

John. Serv’t to Daniel Jones. 
William, son of Jobn and 
John,sonof William. [Mary. 
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July 19, 1755. 
4, 1750. 
Dec. 18, 1743. 
Aug. 9, 1751. 
5, 1746. 
July 22, 1747. 
July 22, 1747. 
Sept. 18, 1742. 
Aug. 3, 1746. 
April 10, 1748. 

8, 1751. 
10, 1751. 
July 6, 1756. 
July 24, 1741. 
11, 17381. 


Sept. 


Dec. 


Oct. 
Oct. 


Dec. 


Dunbar, 
Duncan, 
Dunn, 


Dunnahan, 
Dunnavan, 
“ 


ee 
Dunwick, 

“ 

“ 

“ 


“ 
it) 


Dunwinter, 


Durel, 


Mar. 12, 1730-1. Durell, 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Sept. 27,1730. Dutton, 
June 21, 1750. ™ 

Dec. 12,1757. Dyer, 
July 12,1746. Eades, 
Sept. 12,1742. Eagle, 
July 6, 1747. - 

July 4,1712. Earl, 
Aug. 25,1712. “ 

Sept. 24,1752. Earle, 
June 27,1751. Eastburn, 
Jan. 26, 1733-4. Eastleeck, 
Sept. 38,1758. Eastwick, 
Mar. 25,1759. Eckles, 
Oct. 8,1735. Edgar, 
April 26, 1744. ' 

Aug. 12, 1755. “¢ 

Aug. 1,1727. Edgceomb, 
Nov. 6,1759. Edge, 
Aug. 13,1741. Edgecomb, 
July 10,1755. Edward, 


Feb. 
Mar. 


5, 1757. Durgan, 
Mar. 138, 1759. 
Nov. 26,1717. Duseberry, 
18, 1747-8. Dutarel, 


‘7 


21, 1731-2. Edwards, 
17,1731-2. “ 
Aug. 21, 1732. 


6 


son of Thomas. 
William. [gers’ Ground, 
Eloner, wife of James. Stran- 
Jeremiah, son of John. 
Peter. 

Jane, dau. of Peter, deceased. 
John, son of Peter, deceased. 
John, son of William. 
Sarah, dau. of William. 
Thomas, son of William. 
Martha, wife of William. 
John, son of William. 

son of William. 
Catharine. 

Hannah, dau. of Moses. 
Sarah, dau. of Moses. 

John. 

John. 

James. 

John. 

John. Strangers’ Ground. 
Robert, son of Robert. 
Joseph. 








Mary, dau. of Robert. 
Margaret, dau. of Richard. 
James, son of Richard. 
Rachel, dau. of John and Noah. 
John, son of John and Noah. 
Elizabeth. 
Hannah, dau. of Charles. 
Mary, wife of William. 
Strangers’ Ground. 
Thomas, son of Thomas. 
George. 
Charles, son of Charles. 
Mary, dau. of Alexander. 
dau. of Charles. 
Samuel. 
Ann. 
Joseph, son of Nathaniel. 
James. 
Lettice, dau. of Thomas. 
Thomas, son of Mary. 
Margaret. 














—_ 
Se ee 
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Nov. 5, 1736. Edwards, 
Nov. 22, 1739. 

Jan. 27, 1744-5. 

July 13, 1746. 

April 25, 1747. 

June 4, 1749. 

June 1, 1751. 

June 23, 1752. 

April 25, 1753. 

Sept. 19, 1755. 

Sept. 21, 1726. Elcock, 
Nov. 21,1716. Elexander, 
June 24,1737. Elford, 
Jan. 19, 1722-3. Elkinton, 
Nov. 38,1754. Ellet, 
July 23,1746. Ellickson, 
Oct. 6, 1738. Ellicott, 
June 3,1727. Elliot, 
Feb. 2, 1745-6. “ 
May 20, 1756. “ 
Aug. 31,1714. Ellis, 
Nov. 30,1716. “ 
Aug. 38,1721. “ 
Sept. 12,1721. “ 
Nov. 2, 1721. “ 
Aug. 22,1723. “ 
Nov. 8, 1727. - 
July 27,1730. * 
June 13,1732. “ 
Aug. 10,1735. “ 
Feb. 11, 1736-7. “ 
June 5, 1737. as 

Oct. 6,1741. “ 
May 26,1743. “ 
Dec. 31, 1743. “ 
Feb. 4, 1745-6. “ 
Sept. 17, 1747. * 
Mar. 17, 1747-8. “ 
July 10,1749. « 
Feb. 18, 1749-50. “ 
Sept. 16,1756. “ 
Aug. 30,1756. Elton, 
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“ 
“ce 
6s 
i 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ce 


(To be continued.) 


Peter, son of Thomas. 

Mary. Poor. 

Thomas. [widow. 

Elizabeth, dau. of Elizabeth, 

Margret, dau. of Thomas. 

Robert, son of Coney. 

Mary, dau. of Conie. 

Mary, dau. of William. 

Anne, dau. of Thomas. 

Coney. 

Grant, of Barbadoes, Gent. 

William. 

Sarah, dau. of John. 

Thomas. 

Hercules, 

Hannah. Widow. 

Roger. 

Jonathan, son of Robert and 
Johannah. Strangers’ Gr’d. 

Anne, wife of Capt. John. 

Eleanor, wife of Andrew. 

Jane, wife of John. 

Richard. 

Edward. 

Jane, wife of Robert. 

Benjamin, of Kent Co. 

Robert. 

Priscilla, wife of Mr. Robert. 

Abraham, son of Robert. 

Katharine, dau. of Robert. 

Hannah, dau. of Robert. 

Elizabeth,wife of William, 
Ropemaker. 

Sarah. 

Jane, dau. of Richard. 

Elizabeth, dau. of Richard. : 

Jane, wife of Richard. 

George. [Cooper. 

Sarah, wife of Richard, ye 

Jane, dau. of Richard. 

William, son of John. 

Richard. 

Thomas. 


dau. of Anthony. 
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JANUARY MEETING OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


A special meeting of the Society was held on Friday evening, Jun. 10, 
1879, the President (Mr. Wallace) in the chair. 

Mr. Horatio Gates Jones, one of the Vice-Presidents of the Society, in- 
troduced the Hon. Henry M. Hoyt, Governor-elect of Pennsylvania, who 
was received by the President, to whose remarks he replied as follows :— 


Me. Presrpent, Lapis, anD GENTLEMEN.—I owe you my sincere thanks 
for this opportunity to visit your Hall, and for the kindness and cordiality 
with which my presence here to-night has been greeted. In a general way 
I have been aware of the work you have been doing and propose to do, in 
order fittingly and gratefully to preserve the records and actions of those 
who founded the Province and organized the Republic, and who have con- 
ducted the affairs of so great and so free a Commonwealth. With much 
reluctance, I must confess that I had inadequately conceived the full scope 
of your purpose and work. I appreciate well the care, scholarship, and 
conscience involved in your scheme. A loving and patriotic regard for the 
memory of those who have done so much for us could alone hold you up to 
the continuous and thorough labors you have for half a century been bestow- 
ing upon the precious records you possess. It should be a source of pride 
and glory to the membership here that it has grown out of the private and 
cheerful contributions of time and money by yourselves. 

Judging from my own immature knowledge of your plans, I do not err 
when I say you have conducted your business too modestly, and that you 
have a right to call your fellow-citizens of the whole State to a more gener- 
ous co-operation. I cheerfully pledge what of personal or official influence 
I may have to further your designs, in any way you may suggest. 

There are scattered through all the counties of our State gentlemen of 
leisure and culture, who are interesting themselves in the collection and 
preservation of the local records, letters, manuscripts, etc., which constitute 
the basis of accurate history. The Centennial Exhibition here, and the 
recently celebrated Centennials at Valley Forge and Wyoming have been 
rich in developing enthusiasm in this direction. We are reminded of the 
virtues practised by those who have gone before us. Speaking personally, 
and out of local experience, I may say, as I had occasion to remark to our 
Valley Forge friends some days since, that in the wonderful material interests 
organized in the Wyoming Valley, the tremendous energies we handled, 
mostly expended in money making and in seeking prosperity, we had about 
forgotten that we had any ancestry to whom we owed anything—forgotten 
that there had been any past—and, I am sorry to say, acted as though there 
was no hereafter. The present price of coal stocks has reminded us of the 
latter, and has taken much of the former out of us. 

By tradition I fear my people in Northeastern Pennsylvania are regarded 
by most of you here as “intruders”—so the statutes of the State used to 
call the Connecticut settlers in “the seventeen townships.” A record in 
your vaults shown me to-night calls our Yankee friend, John Franklin, 
“the chief of the banditti.” Well, that is long agone. While the Con- 
necticut settler was assailed in turn by the Pennamite, the Indian, and the 
Tory, the equity of his title as the settler and improver of the wilderness 
was finally recognized, and we owe it to the wisdom and the justice of 
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Quaker and Pennamite lawyers of Philadelphia that statutes were framed 
which meted fair play out to them. 

But I am violating the law of the evening, that there is to be no speech- 
making. I am grateful for this occasion, and again thank you for your 
consideration of me. 

The regular order of proceedings was then resumed. William H. Ruddi- 
man, Esquire, read a sketch written by Mr. Charles Riché Hildeburn of the 
Reverend Thomas Coombe, D. D., an assistant minister of Christ Church 
and St. Peter’s, Philadelphia, from November 30, 1772, to J uly 7, 1778. 

The Hon. Peter McCall read three graphic and interesting letters from 
Dr. Benjamin Rush to Elias Boudinot, dated respectively Philadelphia, 
September 25, 1793, October 2, 1793, and October 28, 1793, describing the 
yellow fever then prevailing in that city. 

At the request of the President, the Secretary read an interesting letter 
from the Reverend Benjamin Dorr, D.D., late Rector of Christ Church, 
dated April 13, 1860, giving an account of the distinguished persons who 
were pew holders of that Church, and who were interred in the burial] ground 
connected with it. 

The President read three entertaining letters, one of them from Lewis 
Morris, dated 3d Fourth month (June), 1681, and the others from Deputy- 
Governor Markham, dated 7 December, 1681, giving glowing, and, to us, 
amusing descriptions of the country, climate, and inhabitants of Pennsyl- 
vania at that period. ‘These were printed in London in 1682 in a pamphlet, 
entitled “‘ Plantation Work, the Work of this Generation.” 

The Hon. Wayne MacVeagh then in a few remarks expressed the grati- 
fication felt by the members of the Society in having the Governor-elect to 
visit the Hall, and nominated him for membership in the Society. The 
nomination was seconded by Horatio N. Burroughs, Esquire. By unanimous 
consent the rules were suspended, and the Governor-elect, General Henry M. 
Hoyt, was unanimously elected a member of the Society by a wivd voce vote. 

‘The meeting thereupon adjourned. 


A stated meeting of the Society held at the Hall on the evening of Jan. 
13, 1879, the President in the chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read, and, on motion, approved. 

The President introduced Professor Oswald Seidensticker, who read an 
interesting memoir of Israel Daniel Rupp, deceased, the author of various 
county histories of Pennsylvania. 

Samuel W. Pennypacker read a letter from Dr. Benjamin Rush to James 
Searle, January 21, 1778, in relation to Burgoyne’s surrender. 

The Secretary read an interesting letter from the Reverend C. P. Wing, 
of Carlisle, giving a sketch of the life of Mrs. John Hays, well known in 
connection with the history of the battle of Monmouth, as “ Moll Pitcher.” 

The death of the Hon. Morton McMichael was announced to the Society 
by the President with some suitable remarks. 

On motion, the meeting adjourned. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Notes. 


Mout Pircuer.—[It is so often the unpleasant duty of Historical Societies 
to destroy traditions which have found favor in the public mind, that we 
gladly print the following letter from the Rev. C. P. Wing, of Carlisle, 
which confirms so much that has been told of “ Molly Pitcher,” the heroine 
of Monumouth.—Ep.] 

Car.is.E, June 15, 1878. 


Dear Sir: Your letter of the 13th inst. reached me yesterday P. M., and I 
immediately set about some inquiries for the purpose of verifying the received 
traditions regarding the subject of your inquiry. I visited the President of 
the Monument Committee, and the granddaughter of Mrs. Hays, and took 
notice of some contemporary files of the newspapers. The amount of what I 
obtained, with what I had before, is the following :— 

The original name before marriage was Mary Ludwig (so recorded in the 
family Bible). She herself came probably from Germany. The first we 
discover of her was at Trenton, N. J., where she had quarters with Gen. 
Irvine. Her husband was John Hays, a barber, a sergeant in a company 
of artillery. He was an Irishman,or an Englishman. He was in the battle 
of Monmouth, and is said to have had, at least for a while, the direction of a 
cannon. When he was struck down she was — on the ground with a 
pitcher of water for him and others. It was a very hot day, and the soldiers 
suffered much from heat and thirst. Her husband had been borne from the 
ground, and she instantly took his place by the gun, and some say served 
several rounds, but others say only loaded and fired once, and insisted on con- 
tinuing at the post, and was induced very reluctantly to retire. It is also said 
that she was seen at this service by Gen. Washington, but we only know that 
he was informed of her conduct, and gave her a commission as sergeant by 
brevet. She was very active in various ways, for she was excitable, being 
then about 30 years of age, and confident and prompt when she saw anything 
to be done. She had a friend also in the battle, who was rendered insensible, 
and was thrown with many others into a pit for dead, and to be buried— but 
she went the morning after the battle and found him alive, bore him in her 
arms to the hospital, and took care of him until his recovery. At some time 
late in life she received a box of presents from this friend, with an invitation 
to come to him and make her home with him, where he promised to keep her 
in luxury. Her friend wrote that he had only just heard through the pension 
office of her residence. After the battle she served with her husband in the 
army. In all, she was in the army seven years and nine months. 

Soon after the disbanding of the army, she came to reside in Carlisle, Pa., 
where her husband died and was buried. She remained a widow for a while, 
and was employed as a nurse in many families. She was very fond of chil- 
dren, and loved to stop them and tell them stories. But when having the 
charge of them, she was considered by those of whom she had charge, to be 
very strict and severe. She was to all persons very communicative and 
talkative, rather rough in manners, sometimes, when excited, even profane, 
but well understood to be at heart tender andkind. She never turned away 
any who were in trouble, and enjoined it on her children never to do so. 
Much against the remonstrances of her friends and kindred she marricd 
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Sergeant John McAuley, a worthless fellow, who made her subsequent life 
miserable by his drunkenness and personal abuse. He did nothing but live 
on her earnings, how many — I never heard. She, however, lived for 
some time after his death, and died January, 1832, at the age of eighty-nine. 
She was buried with military honors, several companies attended her remains 
to the grave, where she was buried under a deep snow, with her first husband. 
A military salute was fired at the interment. She seldom if ever attended 
any place of worship, though she always treated religion and religious people 
with great respect. She never received = pension except forty dollars a 
year, as the widow of Mr. Hays. It is said by her granddaughter, that on 
the last week of her life, a pension was granted to her in her own right. 

She had a son John, who was born at Trenton, who also had children who 
reside now in Carlisle. One of the daughters of this John still lives. and 
unveiled the monument which the citizens of Carlisle erected over “ Molly 
Pitcher’s” grave, on the fourth of July in the centennial year (1876). The 
name of Pitcher was given her with reference to her services by her com- 
panions in the army in 1778. This monument is a very appropriate one in 
the old cemetery of Carlisle, where lie so many of the heroes of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

It may be that some purist of the Niebuhr school may yet demolish 
some of the romance of this story. By searching the records of the Pension 
Office at Washington, perhaps something might be learned. But the sub- 
stantial facts are well established, and the whole story now constitutes a part 
of what is dear and true to the national heart. 

Yours we —_, 
). P. Wine. 


Batusuesa Bowers.—The authoress of “An Alarm Sounded To prepare 
the Inhabitants of the World To meet the Lord in the way of his judgement. 
By Bath. Bowers [1709]. Sm. 4to. pp. 23.” 

This very rare book (probably unique) is thus mentioned by Sabin, in his 
ohuiniite Wchonens of Books Relating to America. He says, “ Dated at 
the end Philadelphia but probably printed 4! Bradford, at New York.” 
The list of Bradford’s books in the Historical Magazine, vol. iii. p. 176 (N. 
Y., 1859), says “‘ dated at the end, Philadelphia, July 17, 1709.” The only 
copy I have known of was that sold at Menzie’s sale in New York, in 1875, 
which brought $16.00. As the writer was a singular character in the early 
days of Philadelphia, and is said to have written other books, a few facts in 
her history are worthy of being preserved, especially as none of them have 
ever appeared in print. All that is known of her life (except what may be 
in her printed history not known to exist) is described very graphically by 
her niece, Mrs. Ann Bolton, of Philadelphia, the daughter of her sister 
Elizabeth, who married Wenlock Curtis of this city. Prof. James Curtis 
Booth, a descendant who possesses the original MS. diary, has very kind] 
allowed me to take these extracts. This diary is in the form of letters ad- 
dressed to her physician, Dr. Anderson, of Maryland, the first of which was 
written in 1739. It begins as follows :— 

“For some reason perhaps Dr. not unknown to - I step out of the com- 
mon Road and first Mention my family on my Mother’s side. 

My Grand ffather Benanuel Bowers was Born in England of honnest 
Parents, but his ffather being a Man of a Stern temper, and a rigid Oli- 
verian Obliged my Grandfather (who out of a Pious zeal turned to the 
religion of the Quakers) to flee for succor into New England. 

My Grandmother’s name was Elizabeth Dunster. She was Born in Lan- 
cashire in Old England, but her Parents dying when she was Young her 
Unkle Dunster, who was himself at that time President of the College in 
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New England, sent for her thither and discharged his Duty to her not only 
in that of a kind Unkle but a good Christian and tender ffather. By all 
reports he was a mau of Great Wisdom, exemplary Piety, and peculiar 
sweetness of temper. 

My Grandfather not long after his coming to New England purchased a 
farm near Boston, and then married my Grandmother, tho’ they had but a 
small beginning yet God So blest them that they increased in substance, 
were both Devout Quakers and ffamous for their Christian Charity and 
Liberality to people of all perswasions on religion who to Escape the Stormy 
Wind and tempest that raged horribly in England fflockt thither.” 
* * * * ~ * * * 

_The writer also speaking of her grandparents mentions “ the outrage and 
violence of ffiery zealots of the Presbyterian Party who then had the ruling 
power in their own hands, however they slept with their Lives tho’ not with- 
out Cruel whippings and imprisonment and the loss of part of their worldly 
substance.” 

Benanuel Bowers and his wife had twelve children, some of whom died in 
infancy, but most of them grew to be men and women. “Hearing a great 
character of the City of Philadelphia, with my grandmother’s consent he 
sent four of his eldest daughters hither whilst the youngest remained with 
themselves. The eldest was married to Timothy foam and settled upon 
a plantation near Frankford.” ‘The youngest married George Lownes, in 
Springfield, Chester ‘oo “The other remained single all the days of 
her Life, of whom I shall speak more hereafter.” This was Bathsheba 
Bowers, the writer of the above-mentioned work, of whom Mrs. Bolton says 
“she was crossed in love when she was about eighteen.” * * * “She 
seemed to have little regard for riches, but her thirst for knowledge being 
boundless after she had finished her house'and Garden, and they were as 
beautiful as her hands cou’d make them, or heart could wish, she retired 
herself in them free from Society as if she had lived in a Cave under Ground 
or on the top of a high mountain, but as nothing ever satisfied her so about 
half a mile distant under Society Hill Ske built a Small house close by the 
best Spring of Water perhaps as was in our City. This house she furnished 
with books a Table a Cup in w™ she or any that visited her (but they were 
few, and seldom drank of that Spring). What name she gave her new 
house I know not but some People gave it the name of Bathsheba’s Bower 
(for you must know her Name was Bathsheba Bowers) but some a little ill 
Natured called it Bathsheba’s folly. As for the place it has ever since bore 
the name of Bathsheba’s Spring or Well—for like Absalom I suppose she 
was willing to have something to bear up her Name, and being too Strict a 
virtuoso cou’d not expect fame and favour here by any methods than such 
of her own raising and spreading. Those motives I suppose led her about 
the same time to write the History of her Life (in w™ she freely declared 
her failings) with her own hand wh:ch was no sooner finished than Printed 
and distributed about the world Gratis. Though I little regarded her Book 
at that time yet I have since often wished for one, but if a thousand Pounds 
would purchase one of them it could scarce be found, for I believe one of 
them has not been seen in America these twenty years past—however I 
know not but my short account may serve for as much as is necessary con- 
cerning her, as well as hers that was longer. She was a Quaker by profes- 
sion but so Wild in her Notions it was hard to find out of what religion she 
really was of. She read her Bible much but I think sometimes to no better 

urpose than to afford matter for dispute in w™ she was always = 
Bhe wrote many Letters to Thomas Story who as tis said was a Learned 
Man and was then our head Preacher. Some of her Letters he answered, 
but I suppose growing weary of arguing he soon left off.” ” - * 
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“'Tho’ my Aunt as I told you before was very religious yet very whimsical 
and thus were her Books suited to her humour—Tryon was oue of her 
favorites in w was represented the hideousness of our Cannibal Natares in 
eating flesh fish or anything that had life in it.” “She tasted nothing [of 
this kind] for twenty years before she died.” * * * * * * 

“But [ must now proceed with the account of her Books. She had 
several wrote by a female hand filled with dreams and visions and a thousand 
Romantic Notions of her seeing Various sorts of Beasts and Bulls in the 
Heavens.” - * * * * * * * * * * * 

“ She had a belief she could never die. She removed to South Carolina 
where the Indians Early one morning surprised the place—killed and took 
Prisoners several in the house adjoining to her. Yet she moved not out of 
her Bed, but when two Men offered their assistance to carry her away, she 
said Providence would protect her, and indeed so it proved at that time, for 
those two men no doubt by the Direction of providence took her in her Bed 
for she could not rise, conveyed her into their Boat and carried her away in 
Safety tho’ the Indians pursued and shot after them.” 

Mrs. Bolton describes Bathsheba Bowers to have been of “ middle stature,” 
“beautiful when young” but singularly stern and morose. She lived with 
her until thirteen years of age, and suffered much from her cruel treatment. 
It is said she sold her house in Philadelphia and removed twelve miles dis- 
tant into the country, and after some years removed into South Carolina, 
where she died in 1718, in her 46th year. 

Watson in his Annals of Philadelphia has given an illustration of the 
house of “‘ Bathsheba’s Bower,” which was of singular construction, and was 
standing at the junction of Little Dock and Second Streets, with the tradi- 
ee derived from aged persons concerning it. Whitefield preached from the 

alcony: 

Paige in his History of Cambridge confirms in part the family sketch 
above given. Benanuel Bowers was a resolute and much persecuted Quaker 
of that place, who owned twenty acres in Charlestown. He suffered fines 
repeatedly and imprisonment for various offences, such as absenting himself 
from meeting, and giving a cup of milk to a poor Quakeress who had been 
whipped and imprisoned two days and nights without food or water. His 
wife Elizabeth, and his daughters Barbara and Elizabeth, shared his faith 
and his sufferings. Like his daughter Bathsheba, he indulged himself with 
his pen, and some doggerel autograph lines of his are yet preserved in the 
files of Middlesex County Court, addressed to Thomas Danforth the magis- 
trate, in 1677. Henry Dunster, first President of Harvard College, was a 
remarkable man, as his Life by the Rev. Jeremiah Chapin shows. Both 
Chapin and Paige have noticed the confusion in the pedigree of the Dunsters 
which this extract partially clears up. Dunster in his will in 1658 leaves to 
his “cousin Bowers and her children, five shillings apeece.” Taking the 
word “‘ cous/n” in a modern sense has occasioned this trouble. It was very 
common in the 17th century to apply the term “cousin” to both niece and 
nephew as well as other relations further removed in kinship. 

Camden, New Jersey. Wim Joun Ports. 


Corrections 1n “THe Descenpants or Jéran Kyn.”—In the preceding 
volume of the Macaztnz, page 327, line 10, on the word “ Printzhof” add 
this foot-note: “ The dilapidated remains of what was said to be the chimney 
of this ‘mansion,’” says Dr. George Smith in his excellent “ History of 
Delaware County, Pennsylvania,” “ were standing within the recollection of 
the author, and up to this time one of the small foreign-made bricks, of a 
pale yellow colour, of which it was partly constructed, may be occasionally 
picked up in the vicinity. Its site was a short distance above the presept 
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Tinicum hotel, and on the opposite side of the road.” Benjamin Ferris, in 
his “ History of the Original Settlements on the Delaware,” says: “ ‘l'his 
Hall stood more than 160 years, and was at last burnt down by accident, 
since the commencement of the present century.” Page 328, line 7 from 
the foot, add as follows: Acrelius is mistaken in giving as the date of Printz’s 
return home “the year 1652;” in company with his wife and children, 
Henrik Huyghen, and some of the colonists, the Governor left the Delaware 
in the beginning of November, 1653, and, crossing the ocean in a Dutch 
vessel, reached Rochelle by the 1st of December, and Holland by the new 
year, and arrived in Sweden in April, 1654. (See the admirable “ Akade- 
misk Afhandling,” entitled “ Kolonien Nya Sveriges Historia,” by Carl 
K. S. Sprinchorn, Stockho!m, 1878.) Page 331, line 12, for the dash sub- 
stitute the words: meeting of. Page 448, at the close of the first foot-note, 
for “ 1746” read 1744, and add as follows: The tombstone of Peter Baynton, 
the younger—still to be seen in St. Mary’s Churchyard, Burlington, N. J.— 
displays a coat of arms (an engraving of which appears in “'The Heraldic 
Journal,” vol. iii. p. 119) resembling that of the Bayntuns, of Wiltshire, 
England, described in Burke’s ‘‘ Extinct and Dormant Baronetcies,” under 
Bayntun-Rolt, as “ sable, a bend lozengy argent.” Pages 447, 449, and 
450, for “ Foreman” read Forman. So Mr. George Forman himself wrote 
his name in a fair English hand. Page 449, line 7 from the foot, after 
“County” add: of which he was elected Sheriff for 1689. Page 450, line 
13, for “m. Jasper Yeates,” read m., Ist, Alexander Creker; 2dly, Jasper 
Yeates. Page 454, line 10, between the words “ Proprietor” and “ Matthias 
Keen” insert as follows: Mr. Keen was a Member of this Assembly of the 
Province, being one of eight Representatives of Philadelphia County from 
October, 1713, until his death the following year. Page 456, last line, add 
as follows: This person died February 24, 1784, aged 75 years, and his 
widow Mary Keen, July 12, 1791, at the same age. They are buried in St. 
Paul’s Protestant Episcopal Churchyard, Philadelphia. Beside them lie 
Matthias Valentine em doubtless their son, who died October 20, 1806, 
— 59 years, and his widow Elizabeth (Hood) Keen, whom he married 
a of Swedish Lutheran Chucrh on Raccoon Creek, New Jersey) 
ebruary 1, 1777, who died May 10, 1830, aged 80 years. The latter had 
several children, who died young, and a daughter, Rebecca, who survived 
her father. G. B. K. 


Rev. Wiiuram Suita, D.D.—The first volume of the Life and Correspond- 
ence of the Rev. William Smith, D.D., by his great-grandson, has been pub- 
lished by S. A. George & Go., 15 North ith St., Philadelphia, 

It would be impossible to condense the thoughts which are suggested in 
reading the 595 royal octavo pages of this volume into the limits of an 
ordinary Book Notice, and as it is not our custom to review publications, we 
will not make the attempt. We cannot, however, forbear calling the atten- 
tion of our readers to a book in which they will find so much Pennsylvania 
History, and asking for it a support that will insure its completion. 

Dr. Smith exercised a leading influence in almost every question which 
agitated the minds of Pennsylvanians during the quarter of a century pre- 
ceding the Revolution. In our ecclesiastical, political, and literary history, 
it will be seen that his ready pen and cultivated mind must have been con- 
stantly employed. The history of the Episcopal Church in Pennsylvania, 
and the story of his life, are so closely connected, that the one would be in- 
complete without the other. In political controversy he was constantly 
emp against Franklin, whose powers he taxed to the utmost. But it is for 

is literary efforts and for his untiring zeal to promote the means of educa- 
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tion in Pennsylvania, that his name will be most frequently remembered with 
reverence and gratitude. 

The Academy of Philadelphia, which has since grown into the University 
of Pennsylvania, in which all Philadelphians can take pride, had not been 
established five years when it was placed under his care, and we cannot over- 
estimate the labour that from the first he devoted to his charge. ‘The large 
sum of money he collected in England, in 1764, for the benefit of the College, 
was the means which placed it on sure foundation. 

The views expressed iu one chapter of the book are so different from those 
usually entertained of a most distinguished character, that we cannot indorse 
them unless there is better ground for the charge than that which is given. 
We allude to an attack on the character of Dr. Benjamin Franklin, which 
will be found on pages 335-347. 


Aquita Rosz.—The volume of poems by Aquila Rose is of such rarity as 
to have led to the doubt of its ever having been printed. he following 
letter written to Jacob ‘l'aylor, formerly Surveyor-General, of Chester County, 
then residing with his nephew, John Taylor, in Thornbury, will, however, 
dispel all doubt on the subject. G. C. 


Parmape.paia, Nov. 11, 1741. 


Mr. Tayror: Your intimate acqnaintance with my deceased father, Aquila 
Rose, embolden me to intrude a few lines on you, and to make a small present 
of an inconsiderable part of his Poems, which I have printed by leave of 
my kind master, Mr. Benjamin Franklin. I lament much, that those who 
borrowed his manuscript Works of my mother, deceased, should be so un- 
generous, and forget to return them to his son. ‘This collection is so small, 
that I was almost asham’d to publish it; but, as it is, 1 hope it may meet 
with a favourable reception. I have done a dutiful son’s Endeavour to sur- 
vive his Father’s name, whose Wit was so much admir’d by those of sense 
and Judgment. 

Sir I’m become Intersessor to you for my younger Apprentices ; They are 
much necessiated for want of Yearly verses; Mr. Joseph Brientnall, their 
former Bard, is now so fatigued with business, that he can’t perform his 
usual Kindnesses that way. ‘They know that you’re in years and the muse 
may not be so free as formerly; but promise, if you'll be so favourable to 
comply this once, they’ll trouble you no more hereafter. 

I have made bold to set the Theme of the following Heads of Articles of 
News. No doubt you have read the Articles they refer to; or if not, any 
subject you may think proper. You will see the method heretofore used by 
the inclosed. 

The Heads are as follows, to wit.: 1. The Death of the Czarina. 2. The 
Joy Russia expressed in their Regent the Duke of Courland ; and its sudden 
Changes, in a few days on his Downfall. 3. The critical situation of affairs 
in Europe occasion’d by the death of the Emperor. 4. The King of Prussia’s 
sudden march to take possession of Silesia after his Death. 5. The Re-es- 
tablishment of the fortifications at Dunkirk. The French’s Squadron of 
Observation, in the American seas, returning home without success, for want 
of Provisions, in a distress’d condition. 6. Their Distress in Politicks, in 
the Present Conjuncture. 7. Vernon’s Actions and Bravery in Demolishing 
the Forts, &c. at Carthagena. 8. The Raising the siege of that Place, the 
season being against us, &c. 

If there is anything else you may think of, and I have omitted, please to 
insert it. 
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Be so good to let them know by a few lines to me whether you'll comply 
with their Request. I am your young 
Friend and Humble servant, 
Direct to me at JosEPH Rose. 
Mr. Bens. Franxwin’s J. R. 


Unpusuisuep Letter or Dr. Franxiin.—The following letter is one of 
the most caustic specimens of Franklin’s correspondence that has been pre- 
served. ‘I'he original draft is in the Franklin Papers lately presented to 
The Historical Society of Pennsylvania by Miss Mary D. Fox. It has not, 
we believe, ever appeared in print :— 

“Dr. Franklin presents his Compliments to Mr. Meyer, and prays him not 
to detain any longer the Picture from which he was to make a Miniature, 
but return it by the Bearer.- Hopes Mr. Meyer will not think him impa- 
tient, as he has waited full Five Years, and seen many of his Acquaintances, 
tho’ applying later, served before him. Wishes Mr. Meyer not to give him- 
self the ‘Trouble of making any more Apologies, or to feel the least Pain on 
Act. of his disappointing Dr. Franklin, who assures him, he never was dis- 
appointed by him but once, not having for several Years past since he has 
known the Character of his Veracity, had the smallest dependence upon it.” 


Tue Op Famiuies or Burtineton and BorDENTOWN AND THE SuRROUND- 
1nc Country.—Major E. M. Woodward, of Ellesdale, N. J., will issue in a 
short time, two volumes under the above titles. They will contain the inter- 
esting sketches which he has published from time to time in the Bordentown 
Register. 

The first named work (275 pages) will contain the histories of upwards of 
sixty-three families. The facts have been collected from the Chesterfield 
(Crosswick’s) Monthly Meeting records, the Township records, deeds, wills, 

robates, and letters of administration on file or recorded in the Secretary of 
3tate’s office at Trenton, etc. etc. ‘The papers have been carefully revised, 
and in many cases added to since their publication in the Register. 

The second book (470 pages) will contain a number of Biographical 
Sketches, and a History of Bonaparte’s Park. The price will be $3.00 per 
volume, or the two bound in one for $5.00. Orders should be addressed to 
James D. Flynn, Bordentown, N. J 





Queries. 


Frances Stocum.—In Pa. Archives (2d series. vol. 4, p. 560), under date 
of March 28, 1791, Col. Proctor, commissioner to the North Western Indians, 
enters in his journal. “Took breakfast at Wm. Dunns. From thence we 
— to the Painted Post or Cohocton in the Indian language; Here 

was joined company by a Mr. George Slocum, who followed us from Wyom- 
ing, to place himself under our protection and assistance until we reach the 
Cornplanters settlement on the ~~ waters of the Allegheny to the redeem- 
ing of his sister from an unpleasing captivity of twelve years, to which end 
he begged our immediate interposition.” This can refer to no other than 
the Indian captive Frances Slocum, and to one of her brothers, of whom she 
had seven—Giles, William, Ebenezer, Benjamin, Isaac, Joseph, and Jona- 
than—and beyond doubt the brother here referred to was her oldest brother, 
Giles, who was in the battle or Wyoming Massacre, and for which the Indiaas 
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visited upon the family the most inhuman cruelties. In copying the journal 
of Col. Proctor, George has been substituted for Giles, or the name was not 
understood, or correctly entered by the Col. in his journal; Frances Slocum 
had no brother by the name of George. 

On April 22d, same year and journal, p. 579, Col. Proctor makes the fol- 
lowing remarkable entries: “ Paid Indian Peter for services from Newtown 
Point to O’Beelstown, 22s. 6d. to mess expenses from the 16th to the 23d, 
including horse feed £6. 18s. 6d. to cash paid Francis Slocum, a white 
prisoner, 7s. 6d. Do. a white prisoner at Cattaragus lls. 3d.” Now who 
was this Francis Slocum? The name Francis in the Archives is spelt with ani, 
which would be the proper spelling for the name ofa man. But as Francis 
is an unusual name for a man, and Slocum not a common one, it would seem 
rather improbable that at that time there should be a white male prisoner 
remaining among the Indians bearing that name, and a brother searching for 
a lost sister, a white prisoncr among the Indians, bearing the same name, 
differing only in the spelling of Francis. 

Col. Proctor no where else in his journal (per Archives) refers again to 
the Mr. Slocum, who joined him at the Painted Post; nor docs he say any- 
thing of the white prisoner, Francis Slocum, to whom he paid his Lill beyond 
the entry of the payment. But he gives quite a history of the white prisoner 
to whom he paid a bill at Cattaragus. He makes the entry that he may 
inform his friends in Philadelphia. If the white prisoner, Slocum, was 
Frances, and not Francis, the child taken by the Indians from Wilkesbarre 
in 1778, when five years old, how can the silence of Col. Proctor be accounted 
for? Why did he not learn her history? Why did he not take active measures 
to inform her friends of his discovery 2? Where was the brother who joined 
him at the Painted Post? If it was not Frances, but Francis; who was 
he? Has the journal of Col. Proctor been fully and correctly copied by the 
Editor of the Archives? 

James Siocum. 
Brownsville, Pa., Jan. 17, 1879. 


Wasuinaton anp Larayette To J. F. Mercer.—The following extracts 
lately appeared in the New York Tribune. Can any of the readers of the 
PennsyLvantA Macazine inform us where we will find the letters in full, or 
furnish copies of them ? 

“ President Washington once wrote a letter to J. F. Mercer, which has 
just been printed for the first time. He says in it: ‘I never mean (unless 
some particular circumstance should compel me to it) to possess another 
slave by purchase, it being among my first wishes to see some plan adopted 
by the Legislature whereby slavery in this country may be abolished by 
slow, sure, and imperceptible degrees.’ ” 

“ Lafayette, writing in 1791 to J. F. Mercer, of Virginia, in a letter just 
published, gives a curious picture of the condition of post and papers then. 
‘Should you,’ he says, ‘have something to communicate to me, rather than 
to the Postmaster-General, give it with a recommendation to my children, 
Rue Daujon, No. 12. The public papers say nothing of Parliamentary de- 
bates, nor of interior politics. The only way to be kept aw cowrant is 
through the correspondence of friends.’ ” ° 

Browne Faminy 1x Amertca.—A correspondent in Tasmania writes me, 
asking for information concerning the family of Browne in America. He 
says: ‘‘ Various families of Browne who bear my coat of arms (sable, 3 lions 

assant in bend between two double cottises argent) may be presumed to 
ave been at one time allicd to each other. Should you know of any pedi- 
grees of Browne in the United States and find them coupled with these arms, 
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I shall be glad if you will forward me any information you can obtain con- 
cerning them. Some years ago I met a Mr. Vincent Browne, an appraiser 
in the U.S. Customs, who said that his family had been nearly two aera 
years engaged in the cod-fisheries, and that the family was the same as that 
of Mrs. Hemans (neé Browne) the poetess; I have since learnt that Mrs. 
Hemans’s family, though latterly of the Co. Flint in Wales, and of Liverpool 
in England, is actually a Co. Cork family, and more than likely an immediate 
junior of my own, I being the actual head of the Brownes of Balimoker, Co. 
Cork. So far I find Brownes of the same kindred in Kent, Surrey, ‘ Betch- 
worth,’ Sussex, ‘Cowdray,’ Devon, Norfolk, Berkshire, Oxford, York (and 
St. Vincent, West Indies), Chester, Shropshire, and Gloucester; while in 
Ireland they are in Cork, Mayo, Down, and Wicklow.” 
Can any of your readers aid me in answering this query? 
Rosert P. Rosrys. 


Stoop or War Warren.—While lying off Panama, S. A., in 1874, I was 
shown an old hulk, beached on Flamingo, or Deadman’s Island, and now used 
by the Pacific Mail 8. 5. Co. as a store-ship. The mate of my ship told me 
she was all that remained of the American Sloop of War Warren; upon 
hearing this I, with much difficulty (at low salar, extracted a copper bolt 
from the forw’d part of the keelson: this I prized very highly, until recently, 
when looking over “ Lossing’s Field Book of the Revolution,” who, quoting 
from Cooper (1st, 247), writes, “‘ Warren,’ 32 guns, burned in the Penob- 
scott, in 1779, to prevent her falling into the enemy’s hands.” 

If this is true I must have been misinformed. Can you tell me which 
statement is correct? 

And oblige, respectfully, 
A Susscriper. 


Pearson.—Information is wanted respecting the names of the children 
of Thomas and Grace Pearson, who emigrated from Lancashire, England, 
with their parents, who brought a certificate from the Monthly Meeting at 
Marsden—dated the 16" of 12 month, 1698; said certificate recorded at 
Middletown Meeting, Bucks Co., Pennsylvania. a. 


DeciaratiIon or InpEPENDENCE.—Can any reader of the Macazine give 
any information of the original engrossed copy of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence prior to the removal of the Government to Washington—what 
was done with it after all the signatures were attached, and in whose charge, 
and where was it placed before and after the members had all signed it ? 

M 


Tae Benezet Famriy.—All persons possessing information in regard to 
the descendants of John Stephen Benezet, who came to Philadelphia about 
1731, are requested to communicate with the undersigned, who is engaged 
in preparing an historical and genealogical sketch of the family. 

Rev. W. J. Horuanp, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“ AprteLEY Manor.”—Recently I came across an advertisement of the 
sale of the estate of Mr. Duncan, of Carlisle, in which are included, “ three 
most excellent farms located in Appleley Manor.” Further on the statement 
is made that the farms are eligibly situated on the Allegheny River three 
miles from Kittanning, Armstrong County. The query is, by whose order 
was this Manor surveyed; and what was its extent? Could it possibly have 
been a portion of the Manor of Kittanning ? W. H. E. 
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Replies. 


An Avtuor Wanstep (vol. ii. p. 229)—In the Pennsytvanta Macazine 
there is a query as to the quthendilp of a very rare pamphlet, “Some 
Remedies proposed for the Restoring the sunk credit of the Province of 
Pennsylvania, with some Remarks on its Trade. Humbly offered to the 
consideration of the worthy Representatives in the General Assembly of 
this Province, by a lover of this country. Printed in the year 1721” (pp. 
20). A copy, unique perhaps, is in the Philadelphia Library, bound up 
with other curious relics of the early literature of colonial days. The general 
“get up” of the pamphlet, as well as the ideas it contains, and their form 
and expression, lead one almost irresistibly to the conclusion that the work 
was written by the author of another pamphlet (which has lately been re- 
— entitled “Ways and Means for the Inhabitants of Delaware to 

come rich,” published in Philadelphia in 1725, of the original of which 
the only known copy is in the Loganian Library. That author was Francis 
Rawle, of Philadelphia. 

The pamphlet first mentioned was supposed to have been printed by 
Andrew Bradford, and for so doing he was summoned before the Provincial 
Council on January 19th, 1721 (3 Colonial Records, 143).!_ The matter 
was heard on February Ist, 1721 (cd. p. 145),® but no case having been 
made out against him, he was discharged with a reprimand. The pamphlet 
was referred to by Hon. Peter McCall in his address before the Law Aca- 
demy of Philadelphia, delivered September 5, 1838, and by John Wm. Wal- 
lace, Esq., in his pamphlet, “ Pennsylvania as a Borrower,” Philadelphia, 
1861. 





1 Mi 13 of a meeting of the Provincial Council held January 19th, 1721: 
“Upon paged he made, that Andrew Bradford, Printer, be Examined before 
this Board concerning the publishing of a late Pamphlet, entituled ‘Some 
Remedies proposed for the restoring the Sunk Credit of the Province of 
Pennsylvania,’ as also of the Weekly Mercury of the 2d of January instant, 
the last paragraph whereof seems to have been intended cs a Reflection upon 
the Credit of this province ; it is ordered That He, the said Printer, have No- 
tice to attend this Board at the next meeting of Council. 

The objectionable paragraph in the American Weekly Mercury is as fol- 
lows: “Our General Assembly are now Sitting, and we have great Expecta- 
tions from them at this Juncture, that they will find some effectual Remedy 
to revive the dying Credit of this Province, and restore us to our former happy 
Circumstances.”’ 

* Minutes of same, February 1st, 1721: ‘The Board being informed that 
Andrew Bradford, the Printer, attended according to order, He was called 
in and examined concerning a late Pamphlet, entituled Some Remedies pro- 
posed for restoring the Sunk Credit of the Province of Pennsylvania ;’ Where- 
upon, He declared that He knew nothing of the printing Or publishing the 
said Pamphlet; And being reprimanded by the Governour for publishing a 
certain paragraph in his News-Paper, called the American Weekly Mercury 
of the 2d of January last, He said it was inserted by his Journey-Man, who 
composed the said Paper, without his Knowledge, and that He was very sorry 
for it, and for which he humbly submitted himself and ask’d Pardon of the 
Govr. and the Board ; Whereupon the Governour told him, That He must not 
for the future presume to publish any thing relating to or concerning the 
Affairs of this Government, or the Government of any other of his Majesty’s 
Colonies, without the permission of the Governour or Secretary of this pro- 
vince, for the time being, And then He was dismissed.” 
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The authorship of Francis Rawle is the more likely, inasmuch as he was 
a strong advocate of the very views expressed in the work, and was a man 
far above the average of his contemporaries in education and breadth of views. 
He was moreover a strenuous opponent of the policy of the Proprietary 
party. In this latter respect Franklin followed his example, as well as in 
some of his views, as is shown in the pamphlet, written by the former, entitled 
“ A Modest Enquiry into the Nature and Necessity of a Paper Currency” 
(Philadelphia, 1729), of which a copy is bound up in the same volume with 
“Some Remedies Proposed.” 

Francis Rawle was a prominent member of the “ popular” or anti-proprie- 
tary party in the Colonial Assembly, to which he was elected in the years 1704, 
1706, 1707, L708, and again in 1719, 1721, 1722, 1723, 1724, 1725, and 1726. 
He served until his death, indeed, for he died on March 5th, 1726-7. His 
name appears on most of the important committees of the House, and as 
4 of those active in all matters under discussion during his long tenure of 
office. 

There had been great distress in Philadelphia and throughout the Pro- 
vince before and at the time of the publication in 1721, of the pamphlet in 
— owing to the depression in trade and scarcity of money. On 

anuary 4th, 1722-3, petitions from Chester, Bucks and Philadelphia coun- 
ties were presented to the Assembly, complaining of the great decay of trade 
and credit, and requesting an issue of paper currency (2 Votes of Assembly, 
337). On the 8th of same month (7d. p. 338) it was resolved that it was 
necessary that a quantity of paper money founded on a good scheme be 
struck. On the llth (ed. p. 341) several amounts were discussed, and 
£12,000 at last agreed upon. On the 22d (¢d. p. 344) the sum was increased 
to £15,000, and on the 23d (7d. p. 344), “ it was ordered that the drawing up 
of the bill for issuing bills of credit be committed to Francis Rawle, Is:ac 
Taylor, and Charles Read, being appointed a former committee; and that 
William Biles and John Kearsley be added to them.” The bill itself, which 
was prepared by this committee and which is printed in Bradford’s Laws 
(1728), page 217, contains many of the suggestions made in the pamphlet, 
“Some Remedies Proposed,” &c., in regard to the manner of issuing the paper 
money (which was first suggested therein), and of securing, protecting, and 
redeeming it. On February 8th, 1722-3 (2 Votes, p. 355), “The House 
entered on the consideration of proper persons to be appointed signers of the 
Bills of Credit to be emitted; and, after some time, Resolved, that Charles 
Read, Francis Rawle, Benjamin Vining, and Anthony Morris be appointed 
signers accordingly.” One of the bills thus signed by Francis Rawle and 
two others, is still in existence, in the valuable collection of Colonial and 
Continental paper money belonging to the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania. ‘This was the first issue of paper money in Pennsylvania, and was 
known as that issued under the act approved March 2, 1722-3. 

Francis Rawle belonged to the family of that name which was seated at 
Hennett, in the Parish of St. Juliot, in Cornwall, England, as early as the 
reign of Edward the Fourth (Lysons’s Magna Britannia, p. exiii.), in which 
county it possessed several manors. Prior to his emigration he styled him- 
self as eet in the County of Devon, and as this was in a deed 
executed in England, he must have been of man’s estate, and master of a 


good estate too, before he left his native land. He was a Quaker, and emi- 
grated with his aged father (who died here in 1697), on account of the perse- 
cution of that sect—both father and son having been imprisoned in 1683, in 
the High Gaol of Devonshire, at Exon. (Besse’s Sufferings of the Quakers, 
vol. i. p. 163.) They arrived in Philadelphia on June 23d, 1686 (MS. 
Book of Arrivals in Hist. Soc. Pa.), and the son brovght with him a Patent 
from William Penn, describing the former as one of the Signers of the Con- 
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cessions to the First Purchasers. He afterwards located his twenty-five 
hundred acres in Plymouth ‘Township, then Philadelphia, now Montgomery 
County, and with a few others founded the settlement known as “ The 
Plymouth Friends.” (3 Friends Misc., 379, and Buck’s Hist. Montgomery 
County, p. 82.) In 1689 he married an heiress, the daughter of Robert 
Turner, one of Penn’s Commissioners of State and his intimate friend and 
confidential adviser. On May 6, 1724, Francis Rawle was appointed by 
Governor Sir William Keith a member of his Provincial Council, an office 
held only by the most prominent men in the Province, to fill the vacancy in 
the Quaker represeutation caused by the death of Thomas Masters (3 Colonial 
Records, 232). There is no record, however, of his taking or declining his 
seat, but it is likely that his consistent opposition to the principles of the 
Proprietary party was the cause of his not accepting the office. 

‘These two works, “Some Remedies Proposed” and ‘‘ Ways and Means,” 
were the first writings on the general subject of political economy, and its 
application to local requirements, published in Penusylvania, or indeed in 
any of the British Colonies in America. ‘he earlier pamphlet deserves in 
itself the well-merited compliment paid to the later one—of being reprinted— 
and we hope some day to see this done, with a sketch of the author and his 
times. J.G. R. 


CotoneL Joun Butter (vol. ii. p. 349 and p. 473).—B. C. S. is referred 
to R. R. Hinman’s Catalogue of the First Puritan Settlers, p.458. ‘“ Walter 
Butler was in the east division of lands in Greenwich, Conn., in 1672. Miss 
Caulkins says Walter Butler, of N. London, was probably a son of Thomas, 
of N. London, and m. Mary, only child of Thomas Harris, and an heiress, 
and that Lieut. Butler m. in 1727 Deborah, relict of Ebenezer Dennis, and 
had a son, John Cap, April 28,1728. That the name of Walter Butler is 
associated with the annals of Tryon County, N. Y., as well as with N. Lon- 
don; that he received a military appointment in the Mohawk country in 
1728, and remoyed his family there fourteen years after, where he was 
several years captain of the Fort. That Capt. Butler was ancestor of Col. 
John and Walter, who were associated with the Johnsons as royalists in the 
beginning of the War of the Revolution—and few of this family or descend- 
ants are now found at N. London.” 

It has been erroneously stated that Col. John Butler who commanded the 
Indians and Tories at the massacre of Wyoming, July 3, 1778, was a cousin 
of Col. Zebulon Butler, who commanded the Americans on that unfortunate 
day. But my great-grandfather, Matthias Hallenback, who was an ensign 
under Col. Zebulon, and who met Col. John in Canada after the war, stated 
that he had heard them both deny any relationship whatever. 

Col. Zebulon was a son of John of Lyme. H. W., Wilkes Barré. 


“ Lost Governors or Penn’a” (ii. p. 110 and 231).—After a careful ex- 
amination of the individuals named, I have ascertained that nearly all, if 
not all, were simply acting as Presidents of the Provincial Council pro tem- 
pore, and have no more right to a place on the roll of Provincial Executives 
than the persons who may temporarily fill the office of Speaker of the Penn’a 
House of Representatives during the absence, by illness or otherwise, of that 
presiding officer, to the title of an ex-speaker of that body. Filling these 
positions for the time being, signing bills, etc.,do not make them Governors 
of the Province in the general acceptance of that term. DavuPuin. 
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